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Needles and nails made his first watch tools . . 


HE March wind rattled the bed- 

room window. But the kerosene 
lantern on the floor gave a steady 
glow to warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more 
closely to the work. He nudged the 
balance wheel—and life‘and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier 
to young Henry Ford. He had started 
at 14 and the first watch (today in 
his private collection at Dearborn, 
Michigan) had been mended with a 
nail;.tweezers made from a corset 
stay, alla pair of knitting needles. 
Now he had real tools and a lathe. 
After school hours, he was watch re- 


- 


pairer to the whole neighborhood. 

Everyone was enthusiastic about 
his work, particularly because he 
didn’t charge for it. But it wasn’t 
money that Henry Ferd was inter- 
ested in. Here was an opportunity 
to learn by doing. 

Years later, the watchmaker’s skill 
and precision which young; Henry 
Ford had learned in those wihter 
nights were to be used in building 
more than 30 million cars and trucks. 
Moreover, it was Mr. Ford’s experi- 
ence with watchmaking that gave 
him the idea of using an assembly line 
in building automobiles. This in turn 
brought shorter working hours, in- 
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creased wages, made life easier, for 
millions and today is speeding equip- 
ment to our armed forces. ' 
After victory, new Ford, Mereury 
and Lincoln ears will be built which 


will again show the watchmaker ’s 


skill, the fine engineering and work- 
manship that are typical of Ford 
Motor Company.. 

As in the past, they will be motor- 
cars that are reliable and economical, 
smart and comfortable. And they will 
be priced so that most people can’ 
afford them. For Mr. Ford has said: 
“The profits we ‘are most interested 
in are those the public gets from 
‘using the things we produce.” 
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Yugoslavia’s postwar future is clouded 


HE trouble with Yugoslavia is that there are no ~Yugo- 

slavs. In France the people regard themselves as French, 
in Spain as Spanish, in Portugal as Portuguese, and so on 
in every country. But in Yugoslavia (Land of the South 
Slavs) its nationals think of themselves first as Serbs or Croats 
or Slovenes — seldom, if ever, as Yugoslavs. 

This is the core of the Yugoslav problem. It was the major 
cause for the political unrest which shook this turbulent 
country in the years the two world wars, and ‘is 
causing serious trouble today. 

For over a quarter of a century, the hottest spot politically 
in the boiling Balkans was Yugoslavia. The country has been 
called the fuse to the European powder keg. It was here that 
World War I started with the assassination of the Austrian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand on June 28, 1914. It is here that 
the present war may continue locally even after the defeat 
of the Axis. Yugoslavia is a crazy quilt creation sewed to- 
gether by the tailors of the Treaty of Versailles at the end of 
World War I. The “patches” consist of Serbia, Montenegro, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Voyvodina, Bosnia and Herzo- 
govina. The first two were independent kingdoms while the 
rest were former provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


« Serbia's Fight for Freedom 


The center piece in the Yugoslav crazy quilt is the old’ 


Kingdom of Serbia. After four centuries of harsh Turkish 
tule, the Serbs wrested a measure of self-government for 
themselves in 1804. Then after a series of wars in which 
she was aided by Russia, Serbia gained complete independ- 
ence under the Treaty of Berlin on July 13,1878. In the First 
World. War, the country was overrun by the enemy but in 
the end her small army rallied, repulsed the invaders, and 
re-occupied the capital city of Belgrade eight days before 
the armistice. 

Following the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the six aforementioned provinces, together with the inde- 
pendent state of Montenegro, voted to unite with Serbia. To- 
gether they formed the largest country in the Balkans. It 
has an aréa approximately that of the state of Wyoming 
(95,558 square miles)- and a population, estimated in 1941, 
at 16,200,000, of which, roughly, seven million are Greek 
Orthodox, five million Roman Catholics, and half a million 
Mohammedans. The new state came into existence on 
December 1, 1918 with Peter I of Serbia as King. 

There were, however, regions within this artificial King- 
dom which were peopled predominantly by restless Hun- 
garians and Bulgarians. On the other hand, some of the land 
where the Yugoslavs racially constituted a majority had been 
given to Italy in compensation for her part in the last war. 

More serious than these were the internal stresses. Despite 
their common origin and racial kinship, there are distinct 
cultural differences among the peoples of Yugoslavia. The 
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Divided.” 


by violent Serb-Croat quarrels 


; i 

British official photo from Acme 
This defiant looking soldier, wearing a “necklace” of 20mm 
cannon shells, is a member of Marshal Tito’s Partisan army. 


Croats and Slovenes were Christianized from Rome, the 
Serbs from Constantinople. The Croats and Slovenes are, 
consequently, Roman Catholics while the Serbs are Greek 
Orthodox. Then again, although a Croat can understand 
évery word a Serb says, he can not understand a word he 
writes, f6r the Croats use the Latin alphabet and Serbs the 
Cyrillic, which is similar to Russian characters. 

Soon the Croats began to clamor for an autonomous (self- 
governed) Croatia. The quarrel came to a head on June 20, 
1928, when a Montenegrin deputy on the government side 
of the Skuptchina (Parliament), in true Balkan fashion, 
emptied his revolver into the opposition benches and mor- 
tally wounded the Croat national leader, Stephen Raditch. To 
avert a civil war, King Alexander (who had succeeded his 
father, Peter I, to the throne) suspended parliamentary gov- 
ernment and became a virtual dictator of Yugoslavia. On 
October 9, 1934, Alexander was assassinated by Croatian 
terrorists in Marseilles, France. Crown Prince Peter not be- 
ing of age, a regency of three members was created to rule 
the country. 

Finally, on August 24, 1939 — a week before the outbreak 
of World War II — an agreement was reached, whereby an 
autonomous Croatia was created with control over all mat- 
ters except military and foreign affairs. Vladimir Matchek, 
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: ae fe A eee A ~ ¢ 
A demonstration in Belgrade in the 1920s when the Croat- 
Serb tension over government policy hit a high point. 


Raditch’s political heir and new leader of the Croats, became 
Vice Premier of Yugoslavia. ° 

Originally, as a member of the “Little Entente” together 
with Romania and Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia followed 
French leadership. But by 1941, she was hemmed in on all 
sides by Axis armies. There were Nazi troops in Romania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and Italian troops in Albania. 

Even before the threat of Nazi aggression, Yugoslavia’s 
economic condition was desperate. Now it was hopéless. Her 
mines and industries were largely undeveloped and her agri- 
culture backward. The peasants, comprising 80 per cent of 
the population, owned on the average small plots of land 
(four to thirteen acres) and lacked the capital for improved 
agricultural development. With the collapse of France and 
Italy’s entry into the war, Yugoslavia became totally depend- 
ent on the Axis powers for trade. Nazi Germany took Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural and mineral products but offered little 
in return. 

Yugoslavia Fights 

The time was ripe, Hitler decided, to force Yugoslavia into 
the Axis camp. On March 25, 1941, he summoned Prime 
Minister Cvetkovich to Vienna. The latter promptly agreed 
to let Hitler use Yugoslavia as a base of operations against 
Greece. But a popular uprising overthrew the government. 
Prince Paul, the regent, fled the country. The eighteen-year- 
old King Peter ascended the throne, and a new cabinet was 
formed, representing all parties and races in the nation. 

Ten days later, Nazi and satellite troops poured into 
Yugoslavia from Germany, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Italian-held Albania. Following twenty-one days of fierce 
resistance, the gallant but ill-equipped Yugoslav armies were 
overpowered. The Kingdom of the South Slavs was dismem- 


bered. Parts of it went to Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria. Pup- . 


pet regimes were established in Croatia and Serbia. The 
notorious Ante Pavelith, leader of the pro-Fascist gang of 
cutthroats known as the Ustashi, was installed as the 
quisling premier of Croatia. In July, 1941, at a signal from 
Hitler, the Ustashi massacred some 300,000 Serbs. Shortly 
before the total conquest of Yugoslavia, King Peter and his 
cabinet escaped to London where they established a govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Meanwhile, within occupied Yugoslavia, a strong resist- 
ance movement developed. It was divided into two camps — 
the Chetniks led by General Draja Mikhailovich, a Yugoslav 
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army officer who was appointed in January, 1942, Minister 
of War in the government-in-exile; and the Partisans, led by 
Josep Broz (Marshal Tito), a Creat trade union leader. 


Chetniks vs. Partisans dui 


At the beginning the two factions worked together. But 
soon basic differences cropped up. Mikhailovich wanted to 
conserve his strength until Allies invaded the Balkans, while 
Tito favored continuous guerilla warfare. The Chetniks were 
mainly Serbs while the Partisans were for the most part 
Croats and Slovenes. Some Croats in Tito’s command were 
violently anti-Serb. Frequent armed outbreaks occurred be- 
tween the rival guerilla forces. 

Tito’s campaign along the seacoast had some spectacular 
successes, and the Partisans gradually won control of large 
areas of Yugoslavia. Within these areas the Partisans con- 
ducted a. well-run “guerilla state.” British and American offi- 
cers visited the Partisan areas to study conditions while the 
world debated the Tito-Mikhailovich issue. - ., 

In the recent book, An Intelligent American’s Guide to the 
Peace, edited by Sumner Welles, this picture of the situation 
is given: “Slowly, British diplomatic and military investi- 
gators, without wholly endorsing Tito’s views, came to re- 
gard him as the true instrument of Allied-progress in Yugo- 
slavia. Mikhailovich continued to assert that Tito was a 
Communist and that he (Mikhailovich) alone represented a 
true anti-German opposition. .. .” 

Threatened by the formation of a rival government in 
Yugoslavia by Marshal Tito, King -Peter decided to come 
to terms with the Partisans in the summer of 1944. A new 
cabinet was formed under the Premiership of Dr. Ivan 
Subasitch, which included two representatives of Marshal 
Tito. General Mikhailovich was removed from the post of 
Minister of War. 


King Peter's “Revolt” 


The rest is recent history. Later in 1944, Soviet troops 
marched into Yugoslavia and liberated the capital city of 
Belgrade. Soon thereafter, it was announced that Marshal 
Tito and Premier Subasitch had agreed to establish a_re- 
gency within the country and to hold a plebiscite (popular 
vote) after the war to determine whether Peter is to remain 
King. Then on January 11 of this year, King Peter suddenly 
announced — without prior notification to any of the Allied 
governments — that he was opposed to the formation of a 
regency. His objection was that the regency would amount 
to “a-transfer of power in Yugoslavia to a single political 
group” — Marshal Tito’s organization. He followed this up 
on January 22 .by demanding Dr. Subasitch’s resignation. 
But the Premier refused to comply and intimated that he 
would leave for Belgrade to form with Tito a government 
independent of the King. : 

Finally on January 29, King Peter gave up. He agreed to 
the establishment of a regency and, as a face-saving device, 
asked Dr, Subasitch to form a new cabinet. 

This is how matters stand today with respect to Yugo- 
slavia, as the leaders of the Big Three are gathered in con- 
ference. Undoubtedly, the future of the South Slav state is 
an important item on their agenda. All friends of the Yugo- 
slav people hope that out of these deliberations will emerge 
a new Yugoslavia, united and democratic. 
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JONES versus WALLACE 


ALK of billions of dollars.-of loans and jobs and business, 

has been resounding under the Capitot dome in Washing- 
ton. Phrases like “unlimited power” and~“administrative ex- 
perience” have echoed from the walls of committee rooms. 
The reason? The controversy in Congress over President 
Roosevelt’s nomination of the retiring Vice President, Henry 
A. Wallace, to succeed Jesse H. Jones as Secretary of Com- 
merce, . 

For many years the job of Secretary ef Cammerce was 
considered a minor post in the President’s cabinet. Two 
bureaus ofthe Commerce Department have considerable 
economic importance: the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which issues reports on industry and markets, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority, which controls Federal 
airways. But the operation of other offices, like the Census 
Bureau, the Patent Office, the Weather Bureau, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, is more or less a routine matter. They 
perform valuable services, but do not wield much power. 

The Commerce Department gained new importance in 
1940, when Congress passed .a special act enabling Jesse 
Jones to become both Secretary of Commerce and Federal 
Loan Administrator. In 1942 the President abolished the 
Federal Loan Agency and transferred some of the Govern- 
ment’s lending bureaus to other departments. But the most 
important one, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was 
left under the jurisdiction of the Commerce Department. 

The RFC had been established in 1932 during President 
Herbert Hoover’s administration. At that time business con- 
ditions were badly depressed, and the purpose of the RFC 
was to aid companies by lending them money to keep going. 
Mr. Jones has been ir charge of the RFC since its formation. 


\ 


Major Bureaus of Commerce Dept. 














Postwar Role of RFC and other lending agencies 
involved in Commerce Appointment 


The war broadened the scope ot the RFC’s tunctions, and 
it is now composed of the following agencies: 

Defense Plant Corporation —.builds, sells, and leases fac- 
tories for war production. Also provides machinery and tools. 

Defense Supplies Corporation — acquires and builds up 
stockpiles of critical materials and supplies needed for war 
production. Buys, sells, and leases railroad and commercial 
aviation equipment. 

Rubber Reserve Company — distributes and builds up 
reserve supplies of crude rubber for war production. 

Metals Reserve Company — buys, sells, and builds up 
stocks of critical metals. 

War Damage Corporation — 
age trom enemy attack. 

Disaster Loan Corporation —\ends money to make good 
damage and losses caused by floods and other catastrophes. 

RFC Mortgage Company — makes loans on income-pro- 


insures property against dam- 


~ ducing property like apartment houses and office buildings, 


aids in the construction of war housing. 

Federal National Mortgage Association — Jends money for 
the construction of low-cost housing. 

The power and influence of the RFC can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Estimates of the amount of money it has lent and 
invested range from 33 to 42 billion dollars. The RFC owns 
completely 950 to 1000 airplane plants, shipyards, steel 
mills, foundries, and war plants, and stocks of raw materials 
like copper, zinc, and tin. These plants, whose cost nearly 
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equals half the cost of the last war, were built by the RFC 
and leased to private companies. The total value ef RFC 
controlled plants and equipment is about eight billion dol- 
lars, not including several billion dollars-worth of raw ma- 
terials. 


RFC’s Great Power 


In the words of Mr. Jones himself, the RFC is bigger than 
General Motors and General Electric. He stated that as its 
head he was empowered “to make loans in any amount, for 
any length of time, at any rate of interest, to anybody.” 
Banks, railroads, insurance companies, local governments, 
schools, and numerous other businesses have borrowed from 
the RFC. The money has been used to build irrigation 
projects and electric lines, to help farmers and pay school 
teachers, to rebuild structures damaged by floods and similar 
catastrophes. 

President Roosevelt asked Mr. Jones to resign in~a letter 
which said the former Vice President deserved any job he 
believed he could perform, as a reward for his work in the 
election campaign. Some observers believe the President in- 
tended this letter to be confidential. But Mr. Jones released 
it to the press, together with his own reply, in which he 
stated that he did not think Mr. Wallace was qualified for 
the post. 

The Senate was quick to take action on the President's 
nomination of Mr. Wallace. Senator Walter F. George (Dem- 
ocrat of Georgia) introduced a bill to remove the RFC from 
the jurisdictidn of the Commerce Department and make it a 
separate agency responsible to Congress. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee immediately began hearings to consider 
both the George bill and the Wallace appointment. 


Jones States His Case 


Appearing before the Committee, Mr. Jones was frank in 
his criticism of Mr. Wallace. He said that Mr. Wallace lacks 
the business experience to conduct the affairs of the RFC, 
and that its vast powers should not be made the subject of 
careless experimentation. 

Some Senators pointed out that the law already calls for 
the separation of the RFC from the Commerce Department 
six months after the war. Doing it now would simply put 
into effect something that would take place anyway. They 
also said the only reason- Congress had allowed so much 
authority to be put in the hands of one man was because of 
Mr. Jones’ special abilities. 


Wallace Replies 


Supporters of Mr. Wallace declared that as Secretary of 
Agriculture he had supervised the spending and lending of 
millions of dollars. They emphasized the fact that as a 
private citizen Mr. Wallace had built up a three-million-dol- 
lar seed corn business in Iowa. In their opinion Mr. Wallace 
has made powerful enemies by speaking out against cartels 
and monopolies. Mr. Wallace himself told the committee 
that the real issue was whether the RFC should be used to 
help big business alone, or whether it should also be used 
to help small businessmen, and aid in carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s plan to provide 60,000,000 postwar jobs. 

Observers pointed out that Wallace and Jones represent 
clearly the opposing sides on postwar planning. Mr. Wallace 
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believes the government should work actively to provide 
jobs, sustain wages, regulate enterprise and prevent depres- 
sion. Mr. Jones, a wealthy banker and real estate owner of 
Houston, Texas, speaks for the many business leaders who 
believe that government regulation and direction of business 
must be sharply limited or it will hamper free enterprise and 
delay. full employment in the postwar period. 


History of a Feud 


This is not the first clash between Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Jones. In 1943, when Mr. Wallace was Vice President and 
head of the Board of Economic Warfare, he charged. that 
Mr. Jones was hindering the building up of stocks of vital 
materials néeded for war. He contended that Mr. Jones was 
more interested in saving money than in seeing that war in- 
dustries got the supplies they needed. Mr. Jones replied that 
Mr. Wallace was using the war effort as an excuse for the 
government to gain full control of industry. 

The controversy was settled by President Roosevelt. He 
abolished the Board of Economic Warfare, thus taking away 
Mr. Wallace’s powers: He transferred to the new Office of 
Economic Warfare (now the Foreign Economic, Administra- 
tion) some of the RFC’s powers to deal with foreign coun- 
tries. But he left Mr. Jones in office. 

This time, however, the President appeared to be entirely 
on Mr. Wallace’s-side. In a letter, read at a Wallace testi- 
monial dinner in New York City, the President hailed Wal- 
lace “as a man moving to a new usefulness as public servant 
and as a first spokesman of faith in the dignity and freedom 
of man... .” 

Despite the President’s support, the Senate Commerce 
Committee voted 14 to 5 against the appointment of Mr. 
Wallace, and 15 to 4 in favor of the George bill removing 
the RFC from the jurisdiction of the Commerce Department. 

But it was evident that the fight was by no. means over. 
Leaders of the CIO’s Political Action Committee which had 
unsuccessfully backed Mr. Wallace for the democratic vice- 
presidential nomination in 1944, worked hard to gain sup- 
port for him in the Senate. 

In a stormy, three-hour session, on February 1, the Senate 
passed the George bill, separating the lending agencies from 
the Commerce Department by a vote of 74 to 12. And then, 
after receiving word that President Roosevelt would: sign 
the bill, the Senate agreed to postpone action until March | 
on the Wallace nomination. : 

The most important vote, however, was taken early in 
the three-hour session. This was on a motion by Chairman 
Joshua W. Bailey, of the Senate Commerce Committee, to 
take up the nomination of Wallace before considering the 
George bill. The anti-Wallace senators were sure that if they 
could get consideration on his nomination first the Senate 
would reject it. The Wallace forces knew his chances would 
be greatly improved if they could get Senate action first on 
the George bill. They were able to defeat the Bailey motion 
by 43 to 41. R 

Whatever the outcome of the vote on March 1, observers 
generally agree that Mr. Wallace's fight for the Commerce 
Department post had moved him into a position of leader- 
ship ‘among liberals in the nation. They expected him to 
continue building up his following, and to make a strong 
bid for the democratic presidential nomination in 1948. 
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Wilson‘s first cabinet, (clockwise from Wilson): McAdoo, Treasury; McReynolds, Attorney General; Daniels, Navy; Houston, 
Agriculture; Wilson, Labor; Redfield, Commerce; Lane, Interior; Burleson, Postmaster General; Garrison, War; Bryan, State. 


The President's 
Cabinet 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


pe recent heated discussion over the removal of Jesse 
Jones and the nomination of Henry Wallace to the Secre- 
taryship of Commerce revealed a widespread confusion 
about the nature of the President’s cabinet. 

What is the cabinet? It is a body unknown to the Consti- 
tution and, for over a centuty, unknown to law. It grew up, 
as the British cabinet grew up, by custom and expedient. 
The Constitution does recognize “principal officers in each 
of the executive departments” and it provides elsewhere, in 
very general terms, for the confirmation of Presidential ap- 
pointments of this character by the Senate. The first Con- 
gress created various executive departments, State, War, 
and Treasury (the. Attorney-General was a special case and 
was not, at the beginning, considered part of the cabinet). 

In 1793 President Washington began to consult with these 
secretaries as a group, and subsequent Presidents followed 
this habit of consultation with heads of departments. Gradu- 
ally these came to be known as a cabinet. 

But several things are clear. First, members of the cabinet 
are officially merely executive officers of departments. They 
are appointed by-the President and can be removed by him. 
Second, the President is under no legal or even moral obliga- 
tion to consult with his cabinet on general policies, and does 
not have to take their advice. Mek 

The notion, then, that a cabinet officer is in any way an 
agent or representative of the Congress is totally erroneous. 
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Something of a case may be made out for the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The original law creating that department did 
provide that Congress might call on the Secretary for infor- 
mation, directly, without going to the President, but it has 
not done so since the 1790s. But cabinet members are clearly 
executive officers; they are chosen by the President, and 
must follow his policies. 


Coolidge and the Senate 


Legally, logically, and historically, then, the Senate should 
confirm presidential appointments to departments unless 
there is some grave and clear reason to the contrary. It 
should do this on the same reasoning that it should confirm 
nominations of general officers in the U. S. Army, on recom- 
mendation of the appropriate officials. For if the executive 
department is to function effectively, the President must 
have officials whom he trusts and with whom he can work. 
Congress seemingly has recognized this by confirming almost 
every appointment. Only twice since 1868 have appoint- 
ments been rejected, and then both times the appointment 
was to the Attorney-Generalship. The last instance was in 
1925 when the Senate three times turned down President 
Coolidge’s nomination of Charles B. Warren on the ground 
that he was involved in the sugar monopoly. 

It is almost unbelievable that any President would ap- 
point a man to his cabinet who was grossly unfit or corrupt. 
What then of special qualifications for office? Should it be a 
requirement that the head of a department be peculiarly 
qualified in the business of that department? Perhaps it is 
desirable that he should be — that is a debatable question — 
but our historical experience shows that we seldom have 
followed that rule. 

-Certainly Secretary Josephus Daniels had no familiarity 
with the Navy when President Wilson appointed him to that 
post, nor did Lindley Garrison, or Newton Baker have any 
special qualifications for the War Department, or Bryan for 
the State Department. Yet Wilson’s was a good cabinet. 
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Studies in 1929 and 1941 showed that fully two thirds of 
physicians nad incomes below the average for the group. 
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Over 30 per cent of all dentists are in the armed forces, 
as opposed to only 12 per cent of the total population. 
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There has been a pronounced increase in the number of 
physicians in the more populous urban areas of the nation, 


MERICA has a shortage of doctors. 
Since the Army and Navy took 
large numbers of physicians there 

is now only one physician to each 1,400 


civilians. Even before the war~started 
we had fewer doctors than we needed. 


} _In 1900-there was one physician for 578 


persons. In 1938 the number of persons 
per physician was the same as in 1923- 
764 per physician 

The number of practicing physicians, 
after subtracting those who have died, 
has been increased. by about 2,000 an- 
nually for the last seven years: In an 


’ effort to increase the supply of phy- 


siciaps, medical schools are speeding up 
the period of training by running their 
courses for 12 months a year. But most 
of the additiona] graduates trained by 
means of the accelerated medical edu- 
cation program haye been recruited into 
the armed forces. 

Whiie many large cities; at least until 
the war started, were adequately served 
with physicians, the supply of phy- 
sicians in rural areas has stéadily de- 
clined. Thirty-five years ago one-half of 
our medical school gradtates estab- 
lished themselves in places of less than 
5,000 population. By 1931 less than 
one-fifth went to rural areas though 
such areas included 48 per cent of our 
total population. In Tennessee, even be- 
fore“the war, 77 per cent of the phy- 
Sicians were over 50 years old. The re- 
cruitment of doctors into the armed 
forces has accentuated the unbalance 
in the supply of physicians in urban 
and rural areas — more physicians have 
been taken from the rural areas. 


New Opportunities 


According to a 1936 report, more 
than half of our people had inadequate 
medical care at that time. Proposals to 
provide all of our people with health 
insurance, and. supplying sufficient 
medical care in all areas of the nation, 
will be considered soon by Congress. 
There is no doubt that in the not too 


and be able to offer a career to, .many 
more physicians. 
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Postwar Careers in Industry 
By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


The “GI Bill of Rights,” offering free 
education to veterans, will permit many 
to choose the otherwise expensive study 
of medicine. In 1940 the annual mini- 
mum budget for a medical student was 
estimated at $1,200. Expensive instru- 
ments and equipment tend to make the 
start of a medical eareer fairly difficult. 
Recent studies show that at the end of 
three years of practice the average in- 
come of a doctor, after expenses are de- 
ducted, is about $1,800. A doctor’s earn. 
ing power generally increases consis- 
tently as age increases, until a peak is 


reached in the 50-54 age group, and ~ 


then decreases sharply thereafter. 

Because of their low earnings, many 
young doctors frequently add-to their 
incomes by part-time work for various 
public and private agencies. An increas- 
ing number of physicians have. left 
private practice to become full-time sal- 
aried physicians for local, state and fed. 
eral government agencies and other or- 
ganizations. The number of full-time 
salaried physicians increased 53 per 
cent between 1928 and 1942. 


Wanted — More Nurses 
The supply of .qualified nurses for 
civilian and war ices is still far be- 
low the needs of rates Wes The Army 
and Navy need 18,000 nurses’ immedi- 
ately and cannot seem to get them by 


voluntary means. Congress soon may 
pass a bill to draft nurses for the armed 


forces. The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 


was established last year by Congress 
to help relieve the serious shortage of 
nurses, Here is a chance for high school 
graduates to secure a professional edu- 
cation in one of the 1,086 approved 


schools of nursing with all tuition and. 


fees free, oom and board «paid, and a 
regular allowance of $15 to at least $30 
a month. In return the cadet nurse 
promises that, on completion of her 


training, she will serve in essential , 


nursing the war. In 1944 
there were 94,388 cadet nurses in train. 
ing in the United States. 


Many new fields of social work wil) — 


offer interesting careers to girls with in- 


telligence and devotion. The end of the . 


war will by no means cut the employ- 
ment opportunities of ndrses. 
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Despite the steady increase in the number of nurses, we now 
need many thousands more for military and civilian service. 





WHAT NURSES EARN 
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The shaded area on each stack of coins shows the 
minimum salaries of nurses in the variqus fields of work. 
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Many new fields of work have been opened to nurses as 
a result. of action by government and private business. 





THE MARCH OF: 


On the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC. Manila is back in Ameriean 
hands. On the night of February 4-5 
troops of our First Cavalry Division en- 
tered the city from the east to capture 
Santo Tomas internment camp, freeing 
thousands of Americans held there since 
May 1942. Meanwhile parts of the 37th 
Division entered the city from the north, 
taking Grace Park airfield; and the 11th 
Airborne Division, having seized Tagay- 
tay city, about 20 miles away, was driv- 
ing up from the south. The Japanese 
still hold parts of the southern end of 
Manila, “the old city.” Our troops met 
little resistance, but considerable sniping 
was encountered in the thickly settled 
parts of the city. The dramatic capture 
of Manila climaxed a campaign of only 
26 days from MacArthur's spectacular 
landings in the Gulf of Lingayen. 

On the Asiatic mainland, the Japanese 
announced the capture of Kukong, seal- 
ing off the China coast from Free China. 
They also claimed the seizure of the 
entire Hankow-Canton railway. The 
Japanese Navy, however, was ‘dealt a 
devastating blow on February 1, when 
India-based American Superforts sank 
the huge floating drydock at Singapore, 
set fire to shipping, and damaged in- 
stallations. No B-29s were lost in that 
operation. The B-29s also attacked 
Kobe, Japan proper, in sizable force, 
destroying or damaging 42 enemy 
planes. 

EAST. The Russian “Berlin Express” 
is roaring ahead at hurricane speed. At 
the end of the third week of their rec- 
ord-breaking drive, the Russians were 
less than 40 miles from the Nazi capital. 
They were holding a continuous line in- 
side Hitlerland extending 400 miles, 
from Southern Silesia to the Polish Cor- 
ridor. The ominous rumble of approach- 
ing Red artillery was heard distinctly in 
panicky Berlin. The Nazi military radio 
issued an order for a stand to the death, 
because “there is no way back.” Earlier, 
Der Fuehrer, “celebrating”. his twelfth 
anniversary as chancellor, told the 
gloomy Nazis that he and God would 
see them through. Meanwhile, the Mos- 
cow radio announced that Soviet forces 
had “finished off’ 450,000 Nazis since 
the beginning of their greatest land of- 
fensive. This is at the rate of 30,000 a 
day. The Russians are being aided by 


British and Britain-based American 
bombers, striking in great force at 
Berlin, Mannheim, and Mainz, towns 
through which Nazi reinforcements 
were being shipped to the Eastern 
Front. 

WEST. On the left side of Hitler's 
crumbling Reich, Yank-doughboys are 
storming the main fortifications of the 
vaunted Siegfried Line. The Nazis are 
on the defensive in every sector, from 
the Netherlands to Switzerland. The 
U. S. First Army gained several miles 
within Germany, while the Third Army 
was widening its Our River bridgehead. 
Both armies penetrated the “Dragon’s 
Teeth” (see cut, Oct. 16, 44 issue) 
area of the Siegfried defenses. In the 
south, the French First Army, aided by 
elements of the U. S. Seventh, besieged 
Colmar, pushing back the enemy from 
Strasbourg. 


On the Diplomatic Fronts 


UNITED STATES. The conference 


of the Big Three was preceded by a 
serieg of unofficial calls — on British for- 
eign office officials in London, on Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle in Paris, on Pepe 
Pius in Rome — paid by the President's 
emissary, Harry Hopkins. Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius also made a 
brief stop-over in Rome. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Without break- 


Stalin, Roosevelt, Churchill — the Big Three meet again. 
SENIOR 


ing off diplomatic relations -with the ex- 
iled Polish government in London, the 
Czechoslovak government extended offi- 
cial recognition to the Soviet-baeked 
Polish regime in Warsaw. Explaining 
this unusual procedure, a Czech spokes- 
man declared that “we simply recog- 
nize the legal and _ political fact of a pro- 
visional government sitting in the ruins 
of Warsaw. We have nothing against 
the London Polish Government.” Simul- 
taneously, the Russians have dropped 
their demands for incorporating the 
Czechoslovak province of Ruthenia into 
the Soviet. Ukraine. Some observers saw 
a connectian between these two events. 
YUGOSLAVIA. Act III in the Yugo- 
slav drama ended when_ King Peter 
withdrew his previous opposition to a 
regency and re-appointed the “dis- 
missed” Premier Subasitch to his post. 
CANADA. More political fireworks 
may be expected in Canada. Prime Min- 
ister W. L. Mackenzie King has an- 
nounced that he will call a general elec- 
tion before April 17, Mr. King, who has 
been head of the government for 18 
years and leader of the Liberal Party 
for 25 years, is displeased by the fact 
that the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation (socialist) and the Pro- 
gressive-Conservative opposed 
National Defense Minister A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton ina recent by-election in an 
Ontario district (the Conservative one). 


Signal Cerps phote 
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Poll Tax Vanishing? 


What Happened: That the “Solid. 
South” is not always solid was-demon- 


strated recently by opposite actions, 
taken at almost the same time, by the 
states of Georgia. and Tennessee. In 
Georgia, the state Assembly passed, by 
a vote of 141 to 51, a bill repealing the 
poll tax. The state Senate had passed a 
similar measure a week earlier by a 
vote of 31 to 19. In back of this drive 
for free voting was Governor Ellis Ar- 
nall’s administration. ~The Governor 
warned the Georgia legislature that un- 
less it repealed the poll tax, he would 
do it himself by executive decree. 

In Tennessee, on the other hand, the 
House rejected, by a vote of 55 to 34, a 
bill to eliminate the tax as a prerequisite 
for voting in primaries. It also defeated, 
64 to 20, another bill that would have 
removed the tax as a prerequisite for 
voting in the 1946 election. The courts 
in this State had earlier ruled that a 
constitutional amenflment is negessary 
for poll tax repeal. 

What's Behind It: Political observers 
are agreed that the poll tax is doomed, 
and that it is merely a matter of time 
before all states abolish it. 


WLB and Montgomery Ward 


What Happened: Round one in the 
battle of the United States vs. Mont- 
gomery Ward was won by the mail or- 
der company. Federal Judge Philip L. 
Sullivan of Chicago, in one of the most 
far-reaching legal decisions during this 
war, has ruled that President Roose- 
velt’s seizure of the properties of ‘Mont- 
gomery Ward and Co., taken because 
of the firm’s defiance of War Labor 
Board directives, was unlawful. 

This drew a prompt response from 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, who 
announced that the Department of Jus- 
tice will prosecute an appeal from Judge 
Sullivan’s decision and carry the fight 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
Equally aroused was War Labor Board 
Chairman William H. Davis, 
warned that “if. the decision is not re- 
versed, or Congress does not take ap- 
propriate action to make the WLB's 
orders of settlement effective on every- 
body, the whole plan of peaceful settle- 
ment of wartime labor disputes will 
collapse.” 
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What’s Behind It: At stake in thi: 
legal contfoversy is the very existence 
of the War Labor Board. Unless its de- 
cisions are binding, the Board’s status is 
reduced to that of a debating society. 


. Involved in this issue are also the Presi- 


dent’s wor powers. 


Unpatriotic Americans 


What Happened: In any-large assem- 
Blage there are bound to be some 
“black sheep.” When the assemblage 
runs into millions, even a small propor- 
tion is apt to be a sizeable figure. 
Among our Gls in Europe, it was re- 
cently revealed by Colonel Ernest C. 
Buhrmaster, Provost Marshal of Paris, 
that between 18,000 and 19,000 dough- 
boys and officers have gone AWOL (ab- 
sent without leave). But what is more 
serious is the disclosure that about half 
of them have been selling Army sup- 
lies and equipment.in the French black 
market. Two of them have been con- 
demned to death. Other court-martial 
verdicts have dealt 50 years at hard 
labor. The first officer to be tried for 
large scale black market activities was 
Lieutenant John W. Springer. He was 
sentenced to 35 years at hard labor. 

* What's Behind It: This is admittedly 
a serious matter. But the percentage 
of criminals in the Army is certainly no 
higher than in the rest of our popula- 
tion. More education about the basic 
issues of this war might dissuade po- 
tential deserters and profiteers. 


Jobless Statesman 


What Happened: Ex-Vice President 
Henry Agar Wallace is destined to re- 
main unemployed at least until March 
1. Without a single dissenting vote, the 
Senate on February 1 decided to post- 
pone consideration of his nomination as 
Secretary of Commerce until then. Ear- 
lier it passed, 74 to 12, the George bill, 
separating the Federal lending agencies 
from the nt of Commerce. 

What's Behind It; The Wallace con- 
troversy is fundamentally a clash be- 
tween two conflicting views on postwar 
economy. The Jones supporters believe 
that the government should maintain a 
hands-off policy toward business, while 
the Wallace backers ingist that a certain 
amount of government intervention is 
necessary for maximum employment. 



















Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazetie 


He put on a very bold front. 


Heroic Rescue of Heroes 


In one of the most daring exploits of 
this war, 121 United States Rangers and 
286 Filipino guerillas stormed a Jap 
prison near Cabanatuan, 25 miles be- 
hind the enemy lines in northern Luzon; 
and rescued 513 half-starved and rag- 
ged men, mostly American survivors of 
the Bataan “death march” and of Cor- 
regidor. The bold raid took place on 
the night of January 29-30, and was led 
by Lieut. Colonel Henry S. Mucci of 
Denver, Colorado. 

The rescued were 486 Americans, 33 
British, 3 Netherlanders, and one Nor- 
wegian — all that were left in the stock- 
ade, which once held 10,000 captives. 
Hundreds had died of disease, malnu- 
trition, or mistreatment. Thousands of 
others had been removed to forced la- 
bor camps in Japan. 

The raiders were well within the pris- 
on camp before the alarm sounded. The 
bewildered Jap garrison was mowed 
down by the Rangers’ automatic -rifles 
and Tommy guns. All told, 532 Japs 
were wiped out, in the raid ond on the 
way home. Our losses were 27 killed 
and two wounded. Declared General 
MacArthur: “No incident of the cam- 
paign has given me such a personal sat- 
isfaction.” 


The “Ayes” Have It 


What Happened: With 246 “ayes” to 
165 “nays,” the House passed and sent 
to the Senate the May-Bailey limited na- 
tional service bill.. This “work-or-jail” 
measure is designed to bring every man 
between 18 and 45 into some phase of 
war production. It will affect an esti- 
mated 18 million draft registrants. 

What's Behind hk: An effort to line up 
the homefront solidly behind the fight- 
ing front. 









































WHO'S WHO | 


HARRY LLOYD HOPKINS 


President Roosevelt’s poiicies at the 
latest Big Three Conference will be 
strongly influenced by the fact-finding 
and judgment of Harry Lleyd Hopkins. 
Hopkins is to Roosevelt what Colonel 
House was to Wilson. He is at once the 
’\President’s most trusted friend, most 
imaginative adviser, and most confiden- 
tial “legman.” -Harshly criticized by 
many, he has been termed by others: 
“Bald and resourceful, with uncannily 
swift judgment. [In 1940-41 he insisted 
Britain and Russia would not be de- 
feated.] He thinks faster than most, 
remembers everything, smashes red 
tape, and gets things done.” 

Born in Iowa 54 years ago, the son of 
a harness maker, he was graduated cum 
laude in political economy from Grin- 
nell College. After welfare work in New 
York, he became Governor Roosevelt’s 





‘habilitation, and 
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relief administrator. In Washington he 
has served, in turn, as Federal Emer- 
gency Relief; Civil Works, Rural Re- 
WPA administrator. 
Appointed Secretary of Commerce in 
1938, he was forced to resign because 
of illness. Above all, his jobs always 
have entailed bringing people together. 
He first brought the Big Three together, 
arranged the Atlantic Charter meeting, 
and managed all of the big Allied con- 


ferences. 


KING FAROUK OF EGYPT 


Young Farouk I, King of Egypt, has 
visited Ibn Saud (see Oct. 25, °48 
issue), King of Arabia, and Saud plans 
to return the visit. Such meetings are 
important because they may foreshadow 
an eventual United States of Arabia, 
which Arab nationalists have been seek- 
ing to promote. The one big point these 
nationalists are agreed on is opposition 








Farouk 





to Zionist aspirations for a- Jewish. state 
in Palestine. King Farouk, who is ex- 
tremely popular with his subjects, has 
tried to steer a middle course between 
pro-British groups (Egypt has. been 
under British guidance since 1882) and 
the Wafdists (anti-British nationalists) . 
Only 25-years old and heir to a fortune, 
Farouk has Albanian and French ances- 
tors, was educated in England, .speaks 
both English and French fluently. 








@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Tito ( ).U. S. Senator 

2. Arnall ( ) Egyptian King 

8. Sullivan . ( ) Partisan leader 

4. Farouk (’ ) Georgia governor 
5. Hopkins ( ) Yugoslav Premier 
6. Géorge ( ) Ustashi leader 

7. Pavelich (*) Federal judge 

8. Subasitch ( ) Presidential adviser 


ll. JONES VS. WALLACE 


Mark each statement T.(true) or F 
(false). 

1. Jesse Jones became head of the 
RFC during the Hoover administration. 

2. The RFC is merely a loan agency, 
and does not own any industrial plants 
or mills. 

8. In 1942 President Roosevelt abol- 
ished the Federal Loan Agency. - 

‘4. The Senate Commerce Committee 
approved the nomination of Wallace by 
a close margin. 

5. Jesse Jones is a wealthy banker 
from Texas. 

6. Wallace has never worked in any 
field of business. 





ill, A HOUSE DIVIDED 
Write correct answer in each space. 
1. The religion of the Bosnians is 





2. The three major nationalities of 
Yugoslavia are 





and 
8. Serbia gained complete independ- 
ence fror Turkish rule with the aid of 











4. World War I began with the 
assassination of the Archduke of 








5. Until the end of that war Croatia 
and Slovenia were provinces of 








6. The Little Entente consisted of 
Yugoslavia, and 








IV. MEDICINE AND NURSING 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. The majority of nurses outside the 
armed forces work in: (a) private duty; 
(b) institutions; (c) public health. 

2. Nurses who earn the highest sal- 
aries work in: (a) hospitals and insti- 
tutions; (b) the armed forces; (c) 
public health. 

3. Between 1920 and 1930 the num- 
ber of nurses peg population increased: 
(a) 25%; (b) 50%; (c) 100%. 

4. With 12% of the population in the 


SENIOR 






armed forces, civilians must get along 
with: (a) 88% of the dentists; (b) 69% 
of the dentists; (c) less than 40% of the 


_ dentists. 


5. The average income of a physi- 
cian was highér in 1929 than: (a) in 
1935; -(b) -in 1944; (c) the maximum 
salary paid nurses. 


V. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Elizabeth Blackwell was the first 
woman to become a 

2. The land of her birth was 

3. Despite faculty prejudice, she was 
admitted to a college in the town of 











4. She organized nurses to care for 
soldiers during the 
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CENE: —The time is any day, 
now-a-days, A room in the presi- 
dent’s suite oj offices of an im- 

pressive financial institution. No one is 
seen for a moment o1 two. Then there is 
the sound of a distant buzzer. Mrs. Mar- 
tyn enters up L. She goes directly to 
the chair at the table up R. and sits, her 
manner patiently expectant. 

Wheeler enters C. He is in later mid- 
dle-age, a thoughtful man-of-affairs — 
large affairs. 

Wueeter: Good morning, Mrs. Mar- 
tyn. Have I appointments with any of 
those people waiting? (Crosses to door 
L.) 

Mrs. Martyn: No; I haven't made 
any appointments for you this morning. 
Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Vance will do for 
all the people in the anteroom. (Then, 
with a faint frown and half-smile, she 
adds) Except one, perhaps. 

WueeEter: Who's that? 

Mrs. Martyn: It’s a soldier who — 

Waeeter: In a private’s uniform — 
rather sickly-looking fellow? 

Mrs, Martyn: Yes. 

Wueeter (Briefly, carelessly): Oh, 


well, he’s a soldier; See what he wants. - 


(Wheeler is about to leave, then pauses 
to tell Mrs. Martyn that his daughter is 
coming to town to see him with her 
governess, Violet Pinney. He exits and 
before Mrs. Martyn can go about her 
duties Bobby, the Wheeler heir, about 
sixteen, appears. He inquires whether 
Cora, his sister, and Miss Pinney have 
been in. While he is discussing his 
rather loud suit with Mrs. M. Miss 
Pinney, a pretty girl in her twen- 
ties, and Cora, about 18, enter. Violet 
goes into Mr. Wheeler's office and Cora 
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A famous Indiana author takes his 
soldier hero through many difficulties 


crosses to the door to listen. Bobby re- 
bukes her and they bicker. In the course 
of their remarks, Cora reveals that Miss 
Pinney has come io tell their father 
something about her. Mrs. Martyn inter- 
rupts to ask them tf they would mind if 
she were to interview a soldier who has 
been waiting to see their father. They 
consent eagerly. Mrs. Martyn ushers in 
the soldier — sallow, in the worn uni- 
form of a private. This is Clarence.) 

Maras. M.: You see, Mr. Wheeler him- 
self can’t see everybody; and as you 
haven't even a letter to him, wouldn’t it 
be the simplest thing for you to state 
your business to me? 

Cxiarence (hesitating, rather for- 
lornly): Well —1 haven't any business 
— exactly. 

Mrs. M. (frowning): Of course we 
want to show consideration to any sol- 
dier — (takes a notebook and fountain 
pen from a drawer in the desk): What 
is your name, please? 

C.LaRENCE: Clarence Smum. (Bang 
drawer on “Smum.” He does not actu- 
ally say “Smum”; this word represents 
Mrs. M.’s impression of what she hears. 
Mrs. M. asks him to repeat his name, 
but his reply is last; Cora kills it by ex- 
claiming. ) 

Cora: Were you in the war? (Her 
voice is eager and serious.) 

CLARENCE: I was in the — Army. 

Bossy (rises, sternly, in a low voice): 
You don’t know -him. 

Cora (quickly): It’s right to speak to 
soldiers. (To Clarence) Isn't it? 

CLARENCE (solemnly): If you — don’t 
mind — what they say — back. 

(Mrs. M. interrupts to go on with her 
interview. Clarence insists that he wants 
to see Mr, Wheeler. Cora offers to give 
Clarence her time with her father, and 
asks him to sit down. Clarence does so 
with great care, as if the action might 
disjoint some internal connection. ) 

(The buzzer sounds and Mrs. Martyn 
leaves to answer it. Cora studies Clar- 
ence carefully, from Mrs. Martyn’s 
chair.) 

Cora: How did it feel when you first 
enlisted? 

Crarence: It felt all right. 1 was 
drafted. 


Cora: Were you just a private all the 
time? 

CLARENCE: Yes, all the time I was 
drafted, I was. 

Cora (eagerly to Clarence): What 
did you do in the war? 

CLARENCE: I drove a mule. 

Cora: What in the world did you do 
that for? 

CLARENCE: Somebody had to. 

Cora: But what for? 

CLARENCE: They won't go where you 
want ’em to unless you drive ‘em. 

Cora (impulsively): I think our 
American uniform is so becoming, don’t 
your 

CLARENCE: Do you mean you think 
I'd look worse in other clothes? 

Cora: No, but I would like to know 
why you drove a mule. 

CLARENCE: I didn’t select that branch 
of the service myself. 

Cora: You mean somebody told you 
to? 

CLARENCE: Yes; 1 thought it was bet- 
ter to do what they say. 

Cora: Did you have to learn to swear 
at the mules to make them obey? 

CLARENCE: No. No, I didn’t. 

_ (The door L. opens and Violet, 
gravely concerned, somewhat severe, 
stands there. She calls Cora into Mr. 
Wheeler's office. Bobby and Clarence 
begin to talk. Bebby confides that he 
was expelled from his last school for 
shooting dice. He goes on to tell that he 
had kissed Della the maid, and that 
Della says he must either pay her dam- 
ages or marry her. He asks Clarence’s 
advice and Clarence tells him he should 
go back to school. Cora comes in and 
reveals that Violet has told Mr. Wheeler 
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that she had been out dancing with an 
older man, now divorced. Clarence is 
vaguely sympathetic and Cora brings 
out the other family skeleton — that her 
step-mother is jealous of. Violet. She is 
interrupted by Violet, who comes out, 
meets Clarence. and prepares to leave 
with Cora. Mr. Wheeler enters and 
speaks to Clarence.) 

Wueeter: Oh, you're the soldier 
that’s been waiting to see me? 

CLARENCE: Yes, two days. I've sat 
longer than’ that, other places. I've 
found it’s no use seeing anybody any- 
where unless you see the top man. 

Mr. WHEELER (preoccupied): I sup 
ose you want a position here? 

CLARENCE: I want one anywhere. 

Mr. WHEELER: I’m sorry; I wish | 
nad something to offe. you, and I wish 
I had time to talk with you. (With grim 
humor) My daughter has informed me 
that you can drive mules without swear- 
ing; I’m sorry I can’t go into your other 
efficiencies, too. If you'll pardon us - 
Good day! 

(Cora indignantly comes to Clar. 
ence’s defense, Mr. Wheeler tells Violet 
to take the girl home. Cora won't be 
silenced, and she reveals that she has 
told Clarence all the family affairs. Mr 
Wheeler and Violet take Cora into the 
inner office again to quiet her, but Mr 
Wheeler tells Clarence to wait for him.) 

Bossy: If ever I have a child like 
chat — (He leaves this horrid contin- 
zency in the air and stares at Clarence.) 

CLARENCE: Well, you may not. 

Bossy: Look, do you consider the 
army the best preparation for the after 
life? 

CLARENCE: No; | don’t think it’s par- 
ucularly good for that — but of course 
when there’s a war, the after life is 
what you're very liakle to have happen 

Bossy: No; what I mean by the after 
tite is when you marry and enter busi- 
ness. 

CLARENCE: I see your point-of-view 

Bossy: Well —there’s one satisfac- 
tion. I guess-Cora’s getting it in there, 
all right. I expect what makes papa 
about as sick as anything is your hap 
pening to hear so much of the family 
.private affairs this way. He's awful 
strong on privacy and all such stuff. 

CuiarENceE: I’m afraid he'll hold it 
against me. ; 

Bossy: You can’t tell what he'll do; 
he’s as peculiar a man as I ever knew. 

(Mrs. Wheeler enters C. She tells 
bobby about her resentment over the 
“consultations for discipline” between 
her husband and Miss Pinney. Clarence 
interrupts with a diplomatic cough and 
is introduced. The door of the office is 
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coughs discreetly, but is ignored d 
the emotional family scene ‘which 
lows. ) 

Wueeter: Oh, murder! (He strides 
desperately toward R. and confronts 
Clarénce.) What are you — (Abruptly 
shifting) Have you been here all 
through this? Oh, murder, I forgot you! 

CiarENcE: I don’t wonder at all. 
(They all turn to look at him.) 

Cora: Clarence, you ought to know, 
you're a soldier. What would you do if 
you were treated like this? 

Criarence: I'd go home with Miss 
Pinney. 

Cora (choking down her sobs): All 
right, but they'll see— (She goes out 
with Violet. Mrs. Wheeler looks at Clar- 
ence and decides to control her agitation 
for the moment, as he seems a fixture. 
She goes out with Bobby. Mr. Wheeler 
goes out with them. Clarence subsides 
into his seat. Mrs. Martyn enters.) 

Mrs. Martyn: He wants you to sit 
dowh, please. 

CLARENCE (accepting): Thanks. 

Mrs. M.: He thinks he can find a 
position for you. But first— he wants 
me to ask you if it’s true you can drive 
mules without swearing? (Seriously, 
earnestly. ) 

CriareNce (Looking at the door 
through which the disturbed family 
have gone out; then at Mrs. Martyn): 
Does that mean he expects to give me a 
position — at his house? 

Mrs. M.: I think it must! 


ACT tj 


(SCENE: A comfortable living room, 
in light colors with steps and balus- 
trade at back, archways R. and L. enter- 
ing the room and pillars C. which lead 
beyond to glass doors opening upon a 
garden. At the opening, Della and in- 
other servant are at work while they 
discuss Clarence. They don’t understand 
his position in the household; pen or 
time he runs the typewriter “ 
boss’ libr’ry upstairs”; day Ste ae 
terday he fixed the water-heater in "the 
basement. In fact, Della says, “He'll be 
anything you ask him to be. He’s a sweet 
nature.” Clarence interrupts their discus- 


sion. He looks better, although his ex- - 


pression is “one of patience, as if his 
army experience . . . as well as his 

pected aiteititin.secradihiak te ea 
reed GER tetiestoa™ He starts to 
work, tuning the piano. Clarence says 


SENIOR 


he worked in a laboratory. . 
the butler, comes in with a Ps car- 
ton, which Clarence admits, contains a 
new wardrobe of civilian clothes. Violet 
comes in from the garden to talk to Mr. 
Stem, Cora’s admirer, and asks Glarence 
to remain during the interview. Clarence 
goes on at the piano, until Stem tries to 
bribe him to leave.Violet intervenes and 
dismisses the caller.) 

Cianence: I couldn't tell, but it 
seemed to me almost as if you wanted 
to get rid of him. 

VioLet (sitting at the piano): Well, 
don’t you think it’s pretty odious of a 
man, when he knows a girl dislikes him, 
to pursue her by pretending“to pursue 
a younger girl who's in her charge? 

CxarENcE: Are you consulting me on 
this point because I've been -in the 
Army? 

VIOLET (simply curious): Were you a 
college professor before the 

CLARENCE: Not a professor, 

Vioet: Surely not just a student. 

CLARENCE: No. Not a student. _. 

VioLet: Well, then, what— 

Crarence: What I was leading to 


was, that |, personally, am indifferent to 
your reason for finding this young man, 
or any other young man odious. I merely 
experience the pleasure of the fact. 

VioLet: What fact? 

CLARENCE: That you don’t like him. 

VioLet (staring): I believe you are 
the queerest person I ever met. 

CiareNnce: That’s what my grand- 
mother always said of my grandfather, 
and they had been married sixty-one 
years. 

VioLeT: Are\you very much like him? 

Cxarence: Well, I'm just as much 
like my grandmother; you see, Pm de- 
scended just as much from her as I am 
from him. 

Vrotet: I never thought of that. 
( Laughs.) 

Cora (off up L. calling): Clarence! 
Clarence, Dinwiddie says you've been 
throwing your money around on clothes. 
I wonder how you will look out of a 
uniform. Funnier than ever, I expect, 
don’t you? 

Ciarence: No. I think it'll be an im- 
provement. 

Cora: You know, Clarence, you al 
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ways did seem an awfully peculiar kind 
of soldier. 

CLARENCE: That's what the officers 
kept telling me. (Exits R.) 

(Cora 
Violet’s evasion, she guesses it was Stem. 
She reproaches Violet for letting him go, 
and Violet says that if anyone was re- 
sponsible for Stem’s departure, it was 
Clarence. Bobby comes in, and as usual 
he and Cora begin to quarrel. Mrs. 
Wheeler, too, enters and adds fuel to 
the flames, Mr. Wheeler comes in, as 
the excitement reaches its height, and 
he tries to quiet them. Cora tells him 
that she has learned that Bobby had 
kissed Della, who was threatening him 
with breach of promise, but that now he 
had shifted his affections to Violet. Mr. 


Wheeler sends the young people out» 


and tells Violet he wants to talk with 
her. “fs, Wheeler goes out, offended. 


asks who has called, and by . 


Cora: What's the matter, Clarence? 
Crarence: Nothing. 


ACT Ilr 


(During this act, Clarence wins the 
admiration and affection ef all the 
women in the household, except Violet. 
However, now that his personality has 
been so greatly enhanced by his new 
clothes, they all begin to speculate about 
him and his past. Della claims that he 
has told her he worked in a washroom 
(lavatory) in an hotel. Clarence himself 
deepens the mystery by telling the awe- 
struck Cora that he learned to play the 

by accident, because he had 
tried to find out through music whether 
certain beetles found in Montana were 
deaf or whether they responded to pe- 
culiar musical vibrations. Bobby and Mr 
Wheeler, who are indifferent to Glar- 
ence’s charm, are beginning to wonder 
who this man really is. Mr.. Wheeler 
calls Clarence “Smun.” Violet insists that 
it is “Moon.” Bobby claims that it~is 
“Smart.” While they are arguing over the 
question of the name, each insisting 
upon his own version, Stem comes in 
with a clipping from a newspaper which 
describes a Charles Short “wagoner in 
the Quartermasters Department. De- 
serted three weeks ago, sought by War 
Department and divorced wife seeking 
alimony. Also wanted in Delaware.” 
They decide to confront Clarence with 


. the clipping. ) 


CuaRENCE (turning on Wheeler): 
Have you been sharing Mr. Stem’s sus- 
picions as to his friend, this Mr. Charles 
Short? 

WHEELER (emphatically): | have not. 
But I'm glad it came up, because we 
certainly need to know more about you 
than we do. We need to know just who 
you are! 

CiareNce: Why, good heavens, all 
you had to do was to look me up in 
“Who's Who” — I don’t mean that I'm a 
great man, but | certainly am one of 
the authorities on the coleoptera! 

WHEELER (angrily): On the what? 

CLARENCE: On the COLEOPTERA! 

(Dinwiddie calls Clarence to go and 

the hot water plant, which has 
broken down again. Exit Clarence.) 


ACT IV 
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after breakfast and Violet tells him that 
she is leaving. Clarence says that he is, 
too. Neither of them has any relatives, 
so their destinations are vague. He starts 
to clear up the mystery about himself, 
by telling her that his studies are on 
beetles, which are coleoptera. When he 
went into the army, a friend of his who 
was an assistant had been appointed to 
his position, and Clarence realized that 
his friend would be fired to give him 
back his old place in the laboratory.) 

CLARENCE: However, I discovered 
that during a period of economic recon- 
struction after a world war there are 
extremely limited openings for a special- 
ist on the coleoptera. 

Viovet: You had a pretty hard time — 

CLARENCE: Not compared to some of 
the others. 

Vio.et: But I understood you to say 
you might be all right if you get a 
letter you're expecting in this morning's 
mail. 

(Clarence explains that his friend has 
been called to Washington by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and has ac- 
cepted, so that he is now free to go back 
to his old job. He asks Violet to marry 
him, and Violet accepts. Cora and 
Bobby come in, looking for the morn- 
ing’s mail. Violet asks them to look for a 
letter for Clarence. They say there is 
nothing for him. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
come in, on the best of terms. Mrs. 
Wheeler tells the young people that they 
are to be sent back to school because 
Clarence and Violet are leaving. Violet 
tells Clarence the letter didn’t come.) 

CuarENCE (dismayed): It didn’t? 
Why, it had to! 

Cora: No. There wasn’t any letter 
for you, Clarence. 

CLARENCE: But it’s got to be there! 

* Cora: No. That's all there is; except 
just this letter that'll have to be sent to 
the Dead Letter Office because it’s ad- 
dressed to/somebody that doesn’t live 
here at all. It’s addressed to “C. Smith, 
Esquire,” care of papa. 

CLARENCE: But good heavens, that’s 
it! 

WHEELER: Smith? Clarence Smith! 

(Cora comes to the table with “Who's 
Who” while Clarence is reading his 
letter.) 

Cora: “S” — “S” — “Saterthwaite” — 
“Smalley” —Smith! Clarence Smith! He’s 
the very first Smith there is in it! (read- 
ing) “Clarence Smith, zoologist. Born 
June 13, 1912, at Zubesi Mission Sta- 
tion, Congo River, Africa. Son of 
Gabriel C., Medical Missionary, and 
Martha S., Grad. Coll: Physical Science 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. Postgrad. 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Poetry of the Middle West 


ARL SANDBURG is the most original and at once the 

most local and most nearly universal of the poets of the 
Middle West. He was born in Galesburg, Illinois, in 1878. 
In 1912, a kindly and wise woman, Harriet Monroe, 
founded in Chicago Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. One of 
the first publications to recognize a spirit in poetry which 
was then new, it remains probably the best of its kind. In 
1914 it published a group of poems by Carl Sandburg, 
including the immediately famous “Chicago,” with its ti- 
umphant concluding lines: 


“Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing as a 
young man laughs, 

Laughing as an ignorant fighter laughs who has never 
lost a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the 
pulse, and under his ribS the heart of the people, 

Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of 
Youth, half-naked, sweating, proud to be Hog 
Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player with 
Railroads and Freight Handler to the Nation.” 


The storm that rose over this poem contained the whole 
quarrel between the old and the new poetry. “Is this poetic 
language?” the conservative said. “Is it poetic form? Poetic 
subject matter?” But even its opponents could’ not deny its 
lusty vigor. If it was not poetry; what was it? 

Sandburg’s verse is not so startling as it once was. It has 
often been imitated. But he holds a high place among our 
living poets. Such lyrics as “Grass,” “Prairie Waters,” 
“Mammy Hums,” “Cool Tombs” show a magical feeling for 
music. His name has become a synonym for revolt against 
the horrors of factory slavery. His “Four Preludes on Play 
things of the Wind” is a satire in symbols about the fate 
that may be lurking for a too successful America — for Sand- 
burg is an equally patriotic and more disillusioned Walt 
Whitman. Besides his poetry he has written the most authori- 
tative biography of Abraham Lincoln. Edgar Lee Masters 
(Kansas, 1869), and Vachel Lindsay (Springfield, Ill, 
1879) both now dead, were friends of Carl Sandburg 
Spoon River Anthology, the best of many books by Masters 
is important because it cleared away the too sentimental 
sweetness of much of the earlier poetry and thought. 
Masters himself was guilty of this same séntimentality untii 
he read The Greek Anthology, the inspiration of innumer 
able other poets, at the suggestion of his editor, William 
Marion Reedy. In Spoon River Anthology an epitaph ap- 
pears for each grave in the village cemetery, and the epi 
taphs are true. They are somewhat weighted on the sordid 
side, and the book was the precursor of many novels and 
poems of social criticism. As poetry it is of uneven merit: 

Vachel Lindsay rose to greater*lyric heights than Masters. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


A “chanting, roaring, soft-breathing, syncopated cyclone,” 
he preached his “Gospel of Beauty” all over the United 
States. Read some of it- aloud — “The Congo,” “The Eagle 
That Is Forgotten,” “The Ghosts of the Buffaloes” — and you 


too will be stirred. Lindsay is the eternal spirit of youth. 


Who can resist such rhythmas this? 


“Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 
Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom —” 


But if you think Lindsay was all jazz and thunder, read 
this plea to the world to give youth a chance: 


“Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep.” 


Many other poets owe their origin and first inspiration to 
the Middle West. Franklin P. Adams, :of ‘the Information, 
Please program fame, was born in Chicago and conducted 
a column in the Chicago Journal before he came to New 
York. He began as a contributor to Bert Leston Taylor's 
coluran and both men learned much from Eugene Field. In 
thém all, scholarship and humor combine to achieve a light, 
ironic verse which thousands read. James Whitcomb Riley 
(1849-1916) is still beloved by those who like pleasant, 
home-spun verse. John Hay (1838-1905) won.a fame which 
still endures with his Pike County Ballads. Two famous 
poets today — Mark Van Doren and Archibald MacLeish - 
grew up in the Middle West but reached their poetic fame 
in the East. Ridgely Torrence, long the distinguished poetry 
editor of The New Republic, was born in Ohio in 1875, and 
Lew Sarett, woodsman, guide, poet, and authority on In 
dian lore, was born in Chicago in 1888. 

William Vaughn Moody (Indiana, 1869-1910) was more 
a transplanted Yankee than a true Middle Westerner. He 
taught in the University of Chicago for many years. De 
spite his liberal views, his hatred of the threat of an Amer- 
can Empire, his faith. in Christianity, his interest in cov- 


tion” and “On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines.” One of 
the most natural and lovable of his poems is “The Daguer 
reotype,” a poem about his mother which begins: 
“This, then, is she, 
My mother as she looked at seventeen, 
When she first met my father. Young incredibly. 
Younger than spring —” 
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| CENTURY and a half ago the “Ohio Country” stretched 
ee ee ee eee 
Illinois. The first Americans came to it by the moun- 
a 
,Cumberland Gap -is a noted place — 
Three kinds of water-to wash your face. 


The best kind was the water that flowed to the Ohio, and the 
settlers followed it. So they came to the broad, Westward- 
leading valley, and in a generation they had created the com- 
monwealths of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. 

It.is part of a larger region. Historically, the states belong 
to the sotial movement that settled the entire Northwest 
Territory; geographically they belong to the Mississippi basin 
which extends to the up-curving Missouri River and the long, 
up-slanting plains. 

Then the Ohio Valley was a domain of darkness and 
mystery, lying beyond the known America. All its dimen- 
sions were impressive, and the giant land of the Brobding- 
nags was a likely comparison. Its rivers were broad and 
deep. Its northern lake was vast as a sea. From Pennsyl- 
vania the land unrolled over rough hills to unmeasured tracts 
of Jevel country. And the Great Forest covered it like a rug, 
threaded by the paths of Indians and trampled at the salt 
licks by the big game animals. 

Now .the strangeness and the wildness are gone. It is 
tame: you know what lies over the horizon for a hundred 
miles. It is productive: each section has its fame for horses 
or hogs, tobacco or corn, vineyards or soy beans; and éach 
city has its product — machine tools, rubber tires, plate- 
glass, cash registers. It is so typical that its people have 
little awareness of particularity. In other places a newsman 
asks a foreign visitor, “What is your impression of Boston? 
—of-New York? — of California?” Here he asks, “What do 
you. think of America?” 

It is a uniform, wide-spreading, open country —a land 
without barriers. In winter when wind and frost have made 
transparent the scattered maple groves you can look far off 


on all sides till the ringed horizon touches the upcurving - 


sky. This is a glacial land, ironed out ages ago by vast 
sheets of creeping ice. It remains rich and always accessible, 
a country without mystery, with nothing hidden, nothing 
denied. Often it seems the landscape of democracy, the 
country of the open road. The towns straggle out into corn- 
fields, the cities push into the open country with their road- 
houses, subdivisions, airports. It is an unfinished country, 
and a society which has not settled into permanence. 

This region, which is no region, isa meeting ground of 
North and South, of East and West. Its sentiments are scat- 
tered; its backgrounds ray out in many directions. It was 
settled by restless men from all the seaboard colonies, and 
it grew populous with the inrush of peoples direct from 
Europe.’ In Ohio alone there are a dozen towns named for 
Old “World capitals—there are Lisbon, Moscow, Dublin, 
Paris and New Paris, London and New London, Vienna, 








New Vienna, and South Vienna, Berlin, Berlin Heights, and 
Berlin Center, and two separate Romes. There can be noth- 
ing single or singular about the culture of so mixed a society. 

These are notes that might be made about many portions 
of America. And that is the point. The Ohio Valley is typical, 
perhaps it is most typical. For fifty years the center of the 
nation’s. population has been moving slowly westward across 
central Indiana. It is a middle ground. The facts of geogra- 
phy and the currents of commerce have made it a cross- 
roads. The highways, railroads, and air lines bring virtually 
all transcontinental travel through this Valley. Perhaps the 
moods of America have made themselves felt more clearly 
here. 

Literature crosses borders more easily than any other 
human activity. In its literary function the Ohio Valley has 
reached out in many directions and has, in turn sent out its 
energies to the periphery of America. Instead of producing 
unique movements it has served as a middle ground, fusing 
the national culture, helping to quicken the national mind 
and conscience. In its textbooks McGuffey brought the re- 
finements of New England and old England to the red 
schoolhouse of the frontier. At about the same time two 
Ohio newspapermen, signing themselves “Artemus Ward” 
and “Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby,” first gave expression to 
the crude and racy “Western humor.” An Ohio man, How- 
ells, went East to edit The Atlantic Monthly and to foster 
a new realism in fiction. Later it was men from this valley, 


- Dreiser and Anderson, who shaped Naturalism and began 


the psychological scrutiny of titans and villagers. The pat- 
tern has been an absence of pattern; the region’s literature 
has been marked by curiosity, impatience, change. 

It will remain a middle ground. The topography of North 
America-is unlike that of any other continent, having broad- 
er and simpler lines and being dominated by a great cen- 
tral basin between coastal mountain systems. That makes 
a heartland in the country. Inevitably the main currents of 
political, economic, and cultural life will pass through it, 
and, as is natural with a heartland, many of the currents will 
be generated there. 


Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review of Literature. 
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HERWOOD ANDERSON (1876-1941) was born in Cam- 

den, Ohio, and spent his impressionable years in his own 
state. Although he traveled a great deal in his lifetime, he 
said of himself: “I might drift here and there about Amer- 
ica but at heart I would be . . . an Ohio man to the end. 
To the end of my life I would talk with the half-slovenly 
drawl] of the Middle-Westerner, would walk like a Middle- 
Westerner, have the air of something between a laborer, a 
man of business, a gambler, a race horse owner, an actor. 
If I was . . . to spend the rest of my life trying to tell such 
tales as I could think and feel my way through, I would 
have to tell the tales of my own people.” He was right, for 
although he told other tales, those of his Ohio boyhood are 
his best: Winesburg, Ohio; The Triumph of the Egg; A 
Story Teller’s Story; Tar; A Middle Western Childhood are 
all authentic Mid-Western literature. 

WILLA CATHER (1875—) was born in Virginia, but 
when she was eight years old, her father moved his family 
to Nebraska, then just emerging from its frontier state. She 
studied at home on the ranch and played with neighbor 
children, many of foreign ancestry, until her high school 
days, when she moved to Red Cloud. Later she worked her 
way through the University of Nebraska, After her gradua- 
tion she became dramatic critic on a Pittsburgh newspaper, 
and later managing editor of McClure’s in New York: Her 
first literary success came with O Pioneers! in 1913. It was 
followed by The Song of the Lark, My Antonia, One of 
Ours, The Professor's House, and A Lost Lady, all set in the 
Mid-West. Henry Seidel Canby said of~her work: “She 


Willa Cather 


Sherwood Anderson 


Sinclair Lewis 


Hamlin Garland 


he 


The work of these outstanding Americans is as 


comes closest in American literature of this period to the 
classic ideal of balance, insight, restraint.” Today she is re- 
garded as one of the most distinguished living authors. 

SINCLAIR LEWIS (1885—) is the son of the country 
doctor of Sauk Center, Minnesota. He was graduated from 
Yale into a world which was slow to accept him as a writer. 
For two years after his graduation, Lewis wandered from 
coast to coast, ghost-writing, reporting, editing — all with- 
out any great success. Even his first stories and novels were 
coolly received, for they were stereotyped entertainment. 
But in 1920, Lewis decided to break with all that kind of 
writing and to do a novel which he would like, regardless 
of whether it sold or not. The result was Main Street, today 
translated into every European language, and still selling. 
It made its author 2 figure of world-wide importance. Bab- 
bitt, Arrowsmith, Dodsworth, Elmer Gantry, It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here were all lesser, but still considerable works. He 
has attacked and satirized many American customs and 
groups, and each book has been received with howls of rage, 
many of them arising in the Mid-West where most of 
Lewis’ important novels are laid. Lewis was the first Ameri- 
can novelist ever to receive the Nobel Prize for literature, 
but he is still a Mid-Western nonconformist, gifted but er- 
ratic. 

HAMLIN GARLAND (1860-1940) was one of the few 
contemporary Middle-Western writers who could remember 
a real pioneer boyhood. He was born in a log-cabin’in Wis- 
consin. When he was nine years old his family moved to 
Iowa where he spent the next twelve years on a farm. In his 
early twenties, he moved to Boston to prepare himself to 
teach, and there he began to write. His first book was a 
volume of short stories: Main-Traveled Roads. However, it 
was not until Garland was 57 years old that he earned lit- 
erary fame with A Son of the Middle Border. Its sequel 
A Daughter of the Middle Border won the Pulitzer. Prize. 
These two works served to classify Garland as an Iowa 
writer. Granville Hicks, a literary critic, said of Garland: 
“He wrote some of the finest fiction we have — direct, com- 
prehensive, moving, and savagely honest.” 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY (1898—) is a cosmopolitan writer, 
but John Peale Bishop has said he “made Mid-Western speech 
into a prose living and alert, capable of saying at all times 
what he wanted it to say.” Hemingway was born in Oak 
Park, Illinois, the son of a physician, and educated in the 
local schools. Soon after his graduation he became a reporter 

on the Kansas City Star, but in a few months 
volunteered as an ambulance driver in World 
War I and later transferred to the Italian in- 
fantry. He was severely wounded in battle, 
was sent home, but returned to Paris where he 
lived for seven years before returning to the 
U. S. His novel The Sun Also Rises made him 
famous almost overnight. It was followed by a 
series of successes—A Farewell to Arms, 
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vigorous as the region where they were born 


Death in the Afternoon, Green Hills of Africa, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, and several collections of stories. Only his 
first book In Our Time, published in 1924 deals with his 
Mid-Western background. Recently, Hemingway hf€ been 
abroad as a war correspondent for Collier's. 

THORNTON WILDER (1897—) has Won distinction both 
as a novelist-and a dramatist, although only one of his works 
— Heaven’ My Destination — deals with Mid-Western peo- 
ple. Perhaps the cosmopolitan quality of Wilder’s work 
stems from the fact that although he was born in Madison, 
Wisconsin, he went to China when he was nine, because his 
father had been made Consul-General at Hong Kong. He 
studied in high school at Chefoo, but his college work was 
done in four American universities. For two years he stud- 
ied in Rome, and his first novel, The Cabala, was laid in 
Italy. In 1927 another novel, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
won the Pulitzer Prize and started a new fictional pattern, 
with the story of nine lives brought together to die when a 

Peru broke. His next novel was set in, Greece. 
} that point on, Wilder did little fictional writing, but 
the 
























now a Lt. Colonel in the United States Army Air Force. 

EDNA FERBER (1887—) was born in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, but grew up and went to school in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. Her ambition was to be an actress, but her father’s 





sent it to a publisher who brought it out in 1911 under the 
title. Dawn O'Hara. The moderate success of this was 
eclipsed by the Emma McChesney stories which ran in 
popular magazines. So Big in 1924 was Miss Ferber’s first 
novel to be taken seriously. .It was laid in the region she 
knew best, as. was Show Boat, and They Brought Their 
Women. Cimarron was about pioneer days in Oklahoma. 
Like Show Boat it was successfully dramatized for the mov- 
ies. Miss Ferber’s dramiatic sense has also resulted in suc- 


Broadway hits. ; 7: 
THEODORE DREISER (1871—) is a native of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, grew up in Warsaw and at- 
tended his state university. His father’s re- 
ligious bigotry drove Dreiser from home as it 
did his brother, Paul, the song-writer who 
changed his name to Dresser. Theodore worked 
in Chicago at. whatever he could get, and 
storéd his mind with impressions which he 
later used in his many successful novels. Sister 
Carrie, published in 1900, was withdrawn by 
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cessful collaboration with George S. Kaufman on. several 


Ernest Hemingway 
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censors, and Dreiser and his friend, Henry Mencken. fought 
a losing battle for free expression in literature. They won, 
but Dreiser benefited less from it than later authors. Jennie 
Gerhardt, An American Tragedy, The Genius, The Finan- 
cier, The Titan are all important American novels, laid in ) 
part, at least, in the Mid-West. Dreiser is no longer widely 
read, but he has had an important influence on American 
letters. William Rose Benet called Dreiser’s writing “heavy- 
handed and clumsy,” but he praises the total effect gained 
by a “laborious presentation of the exact truth,” his “deep 
human sympathy” and his “unswerving sincerity.” 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (1868-1944) was born in Em- 
poria, Kansas, the town he made famous through his nearly 
50-year long editorship of the Emporia Gazette. Most of his 
76 years were spent within a thousand feet of his birthplace, 
yet William Allen White proved the old adage about the 
world beating a path to the door of the man with the better 
mousetrap. The Gazette itself never had a very large circu- 
lation, but its influence was enormous. It became the voice 
and the conscience, not only of Kansas but of the Middle- 
West. White was a newspaperman from his early youth, 
but he wrote many short stories, hundreds of essays, several 
noteworthy biographies and three novels. In addition he 
was an active influence in the Republican party; president . 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors in 1938, and 
a member of the board of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
William Allen White was a great man in a small town, by 
choice, and always a neighborly small town man. 
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© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 
Mark true statements T, false ones F. 
All are from “Miracle from Heaven.” 


1. A good alternate title for this story 
would be “Return of a Convict.” 

2. The Bushes as a family never 
showed emotion. 

3. Johnny’s old dog knew him when 
he returned home. 

4. Vanjy’s father had never liked 
Johnny very much. 

5. Johnny was a deserter from the 
Army. 

6. Johnny’s father had been killed by 
the sheriff. 

7. The setting of the story is a New 
England town. 


ll. WHO’S WHO? 

When you have read “Clarence,” sup- 
ply the proper character’s name in each 
of the blanks below. 

ictrieeiction | 1 olin” (uitie 
tive, had family troubles. His wife was 
suspicious and jealous of — 
—____.,. who was governess to his daugh- 
ter, His son, 

had _ kissed 
—____, the parlormaid, but had trans- 
ferred his affections to — 
, who was also wooed by —__ 
a divorced man. It took 
the discharged veteran, —— 
——., to solve the family difficulties. 


lll. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 
.After the name of each Mid-Western 





writer listed below write an 
known chiefly for prose, a B i 


etry. 
. Booth Tarkington 7. = 


. Carl Sandburg *° MacLe' 


1 

2 

8. Theodore Dreiser 8. a 

4, Edna Ferber 9. ean 

5. Willa Cather 10. James 

6. Vache] Lindsay Whitcomb Riley 


IV. WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


The following paragraph sketch of 
“The Heartland of the U. S.” is almost 
completely wrong. By changing only 
one word in each sentence, you can fix it. 

The Ohio Valley is a strange and 
wild place. It is a productive region in 
which all the small sections are very 
much different. Settled by people of 
various origins, its culture is a single 
one. It is a kind of middle ground, since 
the center of the nation’s population is 
in Ohio. The Ohio Valley has produced 
many unique literary movements. It has 
served to fuse Mid-Western culture. In 
this heartland of our nation, the main 
currents of thought will pass through 
and none will be generated there. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
— And join the discussion: 


What are the traits which have led so 
many Mid-Westerners to an interest in 


_ politics and literature? Think of some 


examples to support your view. 


WRITE IT DOWN ake 

Make a list of Mid-Western writers 
not included or represented in this issue. 
(You may include writers of the past.) 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

From the following list find the right 
word for each blank. Words are from 
“Miracle from Heaven.” 

a. vandalism f. indivisible 

b. articulate g. allegiance 
° c. strategic h. puny 

d. intersect i. effusively 

e. exultation j. ‘rigid 

1. The day that marks the end of 
hostilities will be a time for 
—_— all over the world. 

2. The young soldier thanked us 
for our hospitality. 
3. Most Americans gladly give 
—________ to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

4. The “battle of the bulge” in Bel- 
gium was aimed at capturing 

points necessary to the Allied 
advance. 

5. Churchill is an 
speaker as well as a great leader. 

6. The defacing of a church is one 
of the most despicable forms of 


7. Theodore Roosevelt, although a 
boy, became a vigor- 











. ous and healthy man through his own 


efforts. 

8. It is to be hoped that the United 
Nations will be as in 
peace as in war. 

9. The American Rangers must un- 
dergo a course of 
training in preparation for their work. 

10. The point at which nate 
and 42nd Street 
known as Times Square. 














Clarence 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Polytechnique, France. D. Se —Chiet 
en — en — tomologist — 

CLARENCE (absently): Entomologist. 
It means somebody that studies bugs. 

Cora: Bugs? How lovely! (Reading 
again) “Chief ento-tomologist and cura- 
tor of entomology, Sturtevant Biological 
Laboratories. Fellow N. Y. Acad. Sci- 
ences —” (Looking up, dazed) Did you 
ever hear anything like it? And that just 
means Clarence! 

VioLet: Smith! Clarence Smith! 

CLARENCE: Why, you knew it was 
Smith, didn’t you? 


Viotet: No. No, I didn't. 


CLARENCE: Is it — is it going to make ° 


a difference? 

VIOLET: Smith’s — beautiful! 

Cora (To Mrs. Wheeler): What are 
they talking about? 

Mrs. W.: Sh! Theyre going to be 
married. 

Cora (feebly): WHAT? 

(Clarence and Violet say goodbye to 
Mr: and Mrs. Wheeler, but Cora re- 
fuses.) 

ee Won't you say goodbye to 
me 

Cora: I won't! I hate engaged men! 
{ hate ‘em! I hate “em! 

(Clarence is seen outside the sunroom 
window. He raises the window.) 


Ciarence: (calling in): Goodbye, 
Cora dear! 


Cora (leaping up suddenly): Oh. 
goodbye! ( She runs up, 
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ae 
\ Wi ciiiosectiak avait she ont 
ning train at Cool Meadows it was 
dark, and seven o'clock. A thin 
was blowing as he walked along the 
platform, carrying his one small bag: 
There were lights over on the main 


i 


' street;-a lot of lights in the Big-Time 


Drugstore on the corner, and the plat- 
form in front of the pool hall was also 
brightly illuminated. Johnston was 
walking against these lights, facing 
them, with his back toward the railroad 
yard from which the train was already 
laboring away. He could not clearly 
recognize the figure approaching. him 
from the main street, but he thorfght it 
was Mr, Shannon from the bank, and 
immediately he experienced a feeling of 
shame for vandalisms which he had 
commi' when younger. 

One Saturday night he had thrown a 
rock through the window of Mr. Shan- 
non’s bank. He had done i* intention. 
ally. 

His grandfather was forced to pay 
for the window, and Johnston himself 
spent two days in jail before his mother 
could persuade the authorities to let him 
come home. 

This wasn’t Mr. Shannon whom he 
met now, however. It was-the Reverend 
Charles Hood of the Christian Church 

“Why, aren't you Johnny Bush?” 

Johnston halted, grinding his fingers 
around the handle of his bag. The min 
ister came back to shake hands. “] 
thought maybe that was you, coming 
from the train, We knew you were due 
home.” 

Johnston said, “Evening, Reverend. 

“It’s wonderful,” said the Reverend 
Hood, still holding the boy’s hand. 

Johnny wanted to tell the Reverend 
Hood that it seemed unbelievable to be 
weleomed back to Cool Meadows thus 


heartily; but he had never been easily : 


articulate, and a weight of emotion kept 
him from saying things which the Rev- 
erend Hood might have enjoyed hearing 

“It was in the xewspapers, Johnny.” 

Johnston Bush and the minister re- 
leased the grip of their hands simul- 
taneously. “Well, Johnston said. “! 
guess you know where I been.” 

He wanted to say a great many othe: 
things, but the cat got his tongue. He 
wished that he might tell the Reverend 
Hood and all of Cool Meadows how 
much he had learned, how much he 
had changed. . He wished to de 
clare his newly acquired wisdom 
Johnny wauted to say, “Look at me - 
"'m what you migat call a changed char. 
acter Never again wil! I throw a rock 
through the bank window, no matter 
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The tough kid of Cool Meadows 
came home a man and a hero 


how broke we Bushes get! Never again 
will I fight the marshal. Never again 
take Grandpa's .45 and try te shoot up 
the town. Never - 

But he could not say these things. 
nor could he say anything else: He 
merely shuffled his new stiff shoes; and 
the Reverend Hood knew that Johnston 
Bush wanted to hurry along. 

So the minister said, “I pray that you 
and yours will enjoy these days to 
gether. God bless you, my boy.” 

Johnston said soberly, “Thank you 
Reverend,” and turned toward _ the 
lights. 

He wanted some cigarettes, and be 
tore he reached the end of the block he 
crossed diagonally toward the yellow 
steamy front of Nick’s Cafe. That one 
wide window was exactly the way he 
remembered it, exactly the way he had 
thought about it when he was hungry 
Yellow glow came through the flat 
painted letters of the word “Cafe,” and 
the letters, deep red in daytime, al 
ways looked orange at- night. 

Inside the restaurant, Johnston put 
nis bag on a stool next to the glass cigar 
case where the cash register stood. 

Nick himself approached slowly in 
his greasy’ apron behind the counter. 
Johnston’ looked down the room, and 
everything seemed just the same: salt 
and pepper, and little triangular sheaves 
of paper napkins at strategic intervals 

Nick was about five steps away before 
he recognized Johnny Bush. There were 
some young kids-sitting away back at 
the other end of the long counter, and 
they had turned to gaze silently as 
Cool Meadows people did at the ap 
proach of strangers. It was easy for 
them to hear what Nick said. 

He exclaimed, Johnny!” and beamed 
all over his fat, stubbled Greek fave. 
Then he added in « -low voice, “What 
you know? What you know?” as he kept 
pressing Johnny's hand between his 
own two fat ones. 

“We heard you was coming, kid.’ 

“Sure glad to be home,” said Johnny 
te asked for a couple‘of packages ot 
cigarettes. . 

“They treat you gocd?” asked Nick, 
as he got the cigarettes. “Not so good, 
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nuh? You look mighty thin. Maybe they 
don’t feed you good where you been? 
Your ma — maybe she put some meat on 
you, huh?” Nick kept laughing, and at 
first he didn’t want to take any money 
for the cigarettes, but Johnny insisted? 

Nick wanted him to sit down and 
wave a cup of Java on the house. 

“No,” said Johnny “I guess maybe | 
netter get along home.” 

Nick nodded wisely. 

“Now maybe you be a good kid, huh? 
Maybe you don’t shoot and get drunk 
and raise some trouBles no more? | guess 
naybe this straighten you out, Johnny?” 

“Sure has,” said Johnny softly. 

At this moment two young girls who 
nad been seated at the other end of the 
counter with a couple of school-age boys 
same up to Johnston Bush shyly Johnny 
didn’t know who they were; but the one 
who came first, the one in « pale blue 
sweater and~old leather jacket, looked 
like one of the Blacks from over around 
Deep Notch. She must have been just a 
little kid when Johnston Bush went 
away. Now she was at least fifteen. 

She said explosively, “You're Johnston 
tush, aren’t you? Well, can I — can we 

have your autograph?” 

Johnny felt all ho. and red. fle didn't 
Know quite what to do, but Nick under- 
stood easily Nick tore a couple of sheets 
off his little pad of restaurant checks, 
and he gave a penci/-to Johnny Johnny 
signed his name twicc. In each casé he 
made a “Jr.” after the name 
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Big Jack Bush, his father, had been 


shot dead by the sheriff, eleven years‘ 


before. Johnny wondered what Big Jack 
Bush would think of his grown son, 
writing out autographs like a movie star. 

He swallowed, and muttered, “Okay, 
sister;” and shoved the little pieces of 
paper toward the girls. 

They went shrilling back to their 
stools, telling the boys they were with, 
“We got it. We got it. We got his auto- 
graph!” But Johnny was gone. 

He didn’t meet anyone else along the 
main street. He kept on west past the 
lumber yard, and then turned south. 
This narrow street, this uphill sluice 
that wound through the chilly night — 
it passed eight or ten houses, and then 
became the Pretty Pocket road. 

All the way out to the ridge where 
this road intersected with the Deep 
Notch road, Johnny Bush kept thinking 
about food. Intermingled with visions 
of food were visions of his family. He 
saw his grandfather, old Albert Sidney 
Johnston Bush, taking a little sharp 
knife to trim closely against the round 
bone of a piece of steak, and declaring 
to the assembled grandchildren, “The 


nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat.” 

He thought of infrequent delicacies 
which Henrietta, his mother, fixed for 
him when he was young. . . 


. Lettuce 
sandwiches she had made for him one 
time; that was the spring after his 
father had been killed, when Johnny 
tried to climb into a lumber wagon to 
tackle some boys who yelled an insult 
at him, and the man who was driving 
whipped up his team. Johnny fell off 
and broke one bone in his leg. 

He didn’t meet a soul on the Pretty 
Pocket road. Up to*the summit of the 
first ridge he picked his way carefully 
along the rutted track. Then he came 
out past the stockade of timberland and 
halted at the schoolhouse corner. 

Johnston didn’t know quite why he 
did it, but he found himself putting 
down his bag at the gate, and going up 
to the empty schoolhouse. Many-paned 
windows caught the lightness of open 
night. He saw stars in one of the win- 
dows as he came close, and he looked 
up to see how clouds were being torn 
apart by the cold wind. 

Around two sides of the schoolhouse, 
almost to the woodshed at the rear . . . 
he turned and came back. He was hav- 
ing a vision —the kind of. vision that 
experiences of the past two years had 
compelled him to have. He was seeing 
thousands of country schoolhouses scat- 
tered on ridges like this, or perhaps in 
valleys, throughout the United States. 
He thought of little kids trudging reluc- 
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uty up to all those doors every morn- 
g, and breaking forth with exultation 
ep recess time. 

He thought of the pledge to the flag; 
that was a tradition in. each corner 
the country, not only just in Missouri 
where he grew up. I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States . . . one 


nation indivisible, with liberty and jut 


tice for all. 

There were little things pasted on the 
inside of the windowpanes. Children 
had cut them out of paper, and colored 
them with crayons, jus’ as they used to 
do fifteen years before. 

He went out to the road again, picked 
up his bag and started on down the 
ridge. His grandfather's place wasn’t 


_very far below. A little tune walked 


with him as he went 


“Over the river and through the woods, 
To Grandfather's house we go. 
The horse knows the way...” 


A dog began to bark in the Bush 
dooryard. At first Johnston thought: 
Why, that can’t be Ranger! What’s hap- 
pened to Ranger? And then he remem- 
bered how his mother had written him 
a month or two after. he wept away, 
telling him that old Ranger had died. 
There was another dog now, a new one, 

The door opened, showing a beau- 
tiful light, and someone spoke to the 
dog. It was Grandpa: all right, and the 


dog came up on the steps and stood — 


whining as the boy approached. 
Grandpa asked in his deep soft voice, 
“Ts it Johnston?” 

ae ; 

He heard his mother say, “Thank 
God, thank God.” He was up on the 
step and inside; the room swam around 
him. New dog, new lamp on the table, 
all sorts of new things. His mother’s 
hair was almost completely gray now, 
but her face was still hard and bright. 

Their hands touched him — his 
grandfather on one side, his mother on 
the other. . . . She threw her arms 
around his stiff young body and put her 
face against his shoulder. Grandpa 
rubbed his ragged white handle-bar 
mustache, and swung away abruptly 
and went over by the stove. Winking 
fast, Johnston could see the old man 
fumbling in his hip pocket, dragging out 
a crumpled bandanna. 

“For the love of mud,” said Johoun: 

His mother smiled. Her face was wet. 

They all stood off and looked at him. 
Then Grandpa said, “Well, I do declare, 
Johnston. Thought you'd be pale and 
puny, after where you been. You are 
skinny, but you appear real good.” 

Johnston Bush said, “Look!” and the 
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word came out more sharply than he 
intended. He tried to make his voice 
seem lower and kinder, though firm. 

“Look here, folks. Just one thing. 
Please — I wish you wouldn't right now 
ask me a lot of questions about — You 
know. About everything. How I felt, 
and what did they give me to eat, and 
everything that happened. All the de- 
tails: what everybody did — everything 
that happened. . . .” There was sweat 
standing on the boy’s forehead. 

“Course,” said his grandfather sooth- 
ingly, and Johnston’s mother said noth- 
ing, but patted his arm. She turned and 
movede away briskly, “I'll go see what 
we got in the pantry, and set it out.” 

“I suppose Marvin and Braxton are 
off somewhere skittering around with 
some girls,” Johnny told his gnother, 
“Imagine them big enough.” 

“Maybe they got girls,” said John- 
ston’s mother, “but they haven't got 
them in Nimrod County. Both of them 
are up and gone to the war.” 

Johnston stared in amazement. “Those 
little jerks? They're not old enough.” 

“So I told them, Johnston, but I 
might as well have been talking man- 
ners to a couple of tomcats.” 

Grandpa said, as he lighted his old 
yellow pipe, “Got to win this war. 
Reckon it will take Bushes to do it.” 

“Marvin's at an air place in Corpus 
Christi, Texas,” said Johnny’s mother. 
“And Braxton’s clean out at San Diego 
in what they call the boot camp.” 

Johnston could only murmur, in the 
words of Nick the Greek, “What do you 
know?” He sat down at the table, ready 
and willing, as Henrietta served him. 
There was fried ham, cold, but very 
good; there were apple salad and 
pickles and pie and cottage cheese, and 
plenty of homemade bread and butter. 
Johnston ate his head off. 

“Had a real good year,” said old 
A. S. J. Bush, with sock feet against the 
stove rail. “Pretty nigh worked ourselves 
to the bone, but you should see -he 
corn we picked off of the two bottom 
pieces. . . . 

Johnston’s mothe: smiled across the 
oilcloth. “Never a lazy minute around 
here, Johnny. Imagine me riding a cul- 
tivator last spring! Still, it’s apparent 
that us women have got to work in the 
fields, harder than before.” 

“Yes, sir!” said Grandpa. “Food will 
win the war!” 

The song was still singing in John- 
stcn’s head. Over the river and through 
the woods, to Grandfather's house. . . 
This was Grandfather's house all right, 
and his mother’s house, and his own. A 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, MD. (1821-1910) 
The First Woman Doctor 


LIZABETH BLACKWELL was the first woman to be graduated from a medical 
L college, and the first woman to be enrolled as g physician in Great Brit- 
ain. She founded the New York Infirmary and College for Women. In 1869 Dr. 
Blackwell went to England to continue her pioneer work in medicine. 
She was born in Bristol, England, came to New York with her parents when 
12 years old, and later taught school in the South. Refused admission by medi- 
cal schools in Philadelphia and New York, she finally was accepted by the small 
Geneva Medical College in upper New York State as the result of a joke played 
on the faculty by the students. Not wishing to offend an influential doctor, who 
was Elizabeth's friend, the faculty decided that this matter should be settled 
by the students, whom they counted on to refuse admission to a woman. But 
the students voted unanimously to admit her! 
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PAN | and faculty and graduated with honors. | 
In 1850 she went to New York and 
opened a dispensary in the city’s slums. 
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WHAT RIGHT HAVE ' sap, 4. Dr. Blackwell developed 
WOMEN TO SET STAND BACK! TH’ \| | an “out-patient service,” 
THEMSELVES UP AS DOCTOR SAVED MY which sent nurses to patients’ 


DOCTORS ? THEY'LL 4IFE WHEN 1 WAS SICK! homes to teach them how to 
Kui US Alt! SAE RANTS T HELP _ keep well. 


WE MUST HELP THESE SGT 
PEOPLE ERASE THE CAUSES 
OF DISEASE. ~ PREvEnTion }' 
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organized a unit of nurses which saved } = 
many lives on the battlefields. 











Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. ; 
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U. 5. FLYING BOMB 


The Army Air Forces is now experimenting with a U. S. 
version of the German V-1 flying bomb. 

Secrecy surrounds the experiment, and it is not. known 
what new improvements have been made on the V-1. Prob- 
ably, both the accuracy and the explosive power of the 
robot-bomb have been greatly increased. 

The same principle of jet-propulsion employed by the 
Germans is used to propel the U. S. flying bomb. At launch- 
ing, the flying bomb rests on a carriage. Botl the bomb and 
the carriage are launched into the air by a rocket assist. After 
the take-off, the spent rocket and the carriage fall away from 
the flying bomb. The bomb is then propelled by the jet-en- 
gine alone. In this way,.a ton of high explosive is sent speed 
ing through the air at more than 300 m.p.h. 
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1. Head-on view of the new Ameritan buzz bomb on launching ramp 
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.. Buzz bomb, resting on carriage, begins to speed up the ramp. 
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3. Jet-engine and rocket emit smoke as the 


bomb’s speed increases 
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. Hying bomb gains altitude’ as jiet-éngine delivers 
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. Carriage, with recket attached, breaks away from the flying bomb. 


>. Carriage and rocket seperate as flying bomb continues toward targe'. 


more than the previous model 
was able to carry. 

Speed of the “L” model 
‘| Lightning has been boosted 

Lightning is streaking the|to more than 425 miles an 
skies again, and this time its} hour. Maximum range with 
a new model, the P-38L. The| drop tanks is now-more than 
“L” model Lightning has a{3000 miles. A P-38L was the 
new type of flap to combat/| first plane to land on Leyte in 
compressibility at high speeds. | the American invasion. 

The P-38L is the 13th ver-| Lightning may soon hit 
sion of the famed twin-boom,|Tokyo—and in the same 
twin-engined fighter-bomber. | Place more than once. 


It can carry a bomb load of| _,,,. G aldie 
4000 pounds — 50° per cent ae ee ee . 


PLANE SPEAKING 








To this eoe 


THE EARLIEST days of aviation, air- 
planes had no instruments—and a 
pilot flew “by the seat of his pants.” 


Sometimes aviators tied a piece of 
string to a strut. In normal flight it 
whipped straight back. If the string de- 
flected to one side it indicated that the 
plane was slipping sidewise. But thostly 
they flew by the feel of the wind in their 
faces, and by direct observation of the 
ground and the horizon. 


In 1914, at the beginning of World 
War I, flight instruments began to 
appear. One of the first was the Sperry 
Magnetic Compass for instrument panel 
mounting—a big improvement over 
former compasses of the marine type 
which were placed on the floor of the 
cockpit. 

The Sperry Turn Indicator was intro- 
duced in 1918, It was so basic in design 
that practically every airplane that flies 
today carries an instrument of that 
type. A few years later another basic 


flight instrument appeared on instru- 


ment panéls—the Sperry Directional 
Gyro. Being non-magnetic, it eliminated 
the swaying needle and magnetic error 
of the usual compass, and is still found 
among the dozens of amazingly actu- 
rate flight instruments on which pilots 
depend today. ¢ 

Sperry flight research has grown many 
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From a string on a strut... 


Instrument panel of a Sperry “flying laboratory” showing the last word in 
modern flight instrumentation. 


times over, and it embraces the new 
science of electronics in many of its 
projects. Under the stimulus of wartime 
demand, new devices have been devel- 
oped in récord-breaking time—and in 
record-breaking numbers. 


‘Sperry engineers testing intricate flight 


instruments in a B-24 lent by the A.A.F. 
and fitted by Sperry as a flying laboratory. 


Many of these developments are se- 
cret. But it is one of the few compensa- 
tions of war that many of them will 


.someday be adapted to peacetime use: 


Radar ... automatic flying devices. . . 
new types of compasses such as the 
Gyrosyn . . . the Attitude Indicator... 
instrument landing systems. . . airport 
traffic control instruments... and many 
others. 


When that time arrives, Sperry’s re- 
search laboratories will tackle the task 
of making peacetime flying safer, swifter, 
more economical, and more comfortable. 


WAR BONDS—TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 
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BOY dates GIRL 


who knows his way around. To take 

A Girl out to dinner, on some special 
occasion, without feeling fumbly and 
fidgety, to show Her a good time at a 
dance. 

You'd like to be the sort of a girl 
who knows what to do when He in- 
vites you out to dinner, who has a good 
time at dances. 

You don’t like to feel “ragged at the 
edges,” uncertain of what to say, dumb 
about doing things the right way. You 
want to be smooth — that’s it, smooth, 


Q. When a boy takes a girl out to 
dinner, who leads the way to the 
table? Does each one order his own 
dinner? If the boy checks his coat, 
does he check hers also? How much 
should he tip? 


A. If there’s a head-waiter (or host- 
ess) to seat you, wait at the entrance 
until he comes to your rescue. If you 
have a choice of where to sit, say so, 
but don’t raise the roof if you can’t get 
“that table by the window” or a certain 
booth. Most restaurants are so crowded 
these days that you’re lucky to sit any- 
where. 

The Girl enters first, tollowing the 
head-waiter to the table where either 
the h.-w. or her date seats her and 
helps her take off her coat. If there’s 
a checkroom, boys always check their 
topcoats and hats; girls usually prefer 
to drape their coats over the back of 
the chair. Pocketbooks and gloves go 
in the lap or on an extra chair at the 
table. “No parking” on top the table. 

Your waiter will be glad to pro 


Y sre like to be the sort of a guy 





SCHOLASTIC brings you in for a 
three-point landing on 
air news and views! 
Find out about latest inventions, 
new American super-ships—and 
practical facts about postwar pleas- 
vre planes—all in the weekly 
SCHOLASTIC feature, “Air Week.” 
ALSO—science, radio, sports news. 
Keep on the beam with 
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nounce, interpret, and describe any dish 
on the menu and, if you want to know 
the difference between chop suey and 
chow mein, ask him. On one page of 
the menu you'll usually find table d’hote 
dinners (at a fixed price for several 
courses, the price Sometimes depending 
on the choice of the main course) and 
on the other page a la carte (or sepa- 
rate) dishes. Unless you're going to be 
satisfied with a one-dish meal, such as 
spaghetti with meat balls, better steer 
clear of the a la carte page. The por- 
tions are larger, but the price is higher! 

As host, you should take the initiative 
by making suggestions as to what to 
order (the better to be able to pay for 
it, too). After your date has decided, 
you give the order to the waiter: “We'd 
like two dinners with 2 fruit cups, 1 
baked mackerel and 1 roast lamb. . . .” 
and so on, through the choice of vege- 
tables, salads, and beverages You can 
order your dessert now or later. 

When you have finished your meal 
and are ready to leave, ask the waiter 
to bring you the check. Don’t make a 
major mathematical problem out of it, 
but do check the charges. Any mistakes 
should be reported to your waiter. Put 
the money and the check on the tray 
(or table) and add at least ten per cent 
of the check for the tip — never less 
than ten cents per person. 

Then there’s the hat-check girl. She 
gets a dime — not your last, let’s hope! 


Q. At a dance how many times 
should a boy dance with his date? 
What if she isn’t very popular? 


A. No matter whether it’s a program 
or a cut-in dance, the first and last 
dances go to your date. As many more 
as you want, can get, or have to takel 

If your girl is a stranger to the crowd, 
make arrangements in advance with 
one or more of your pals to help get 
her started. See that she meets Scotty 
before you start dancing, then he'll cut 
in and give you a chance to nab an- 
other stag to introduce to her. But be 
sure to keep bringing on the Marines 
until the situation is well in hand. She’s 
still your date. 

Finding yourself “on the spot” with- 
out an pe Kes plan of campaign, in- 
troduce her to couples or groups of 
people between dances, then offer to 
trade dances with Butch and his date. 
But don’t expect this deal to be per- 


manent. One dance was the agreement. 

When a girl finds herself slightly 
stranded (who doesn’t?), that’s the 
time for her to make conversation come 
to the rescue. Find what your date’s in- 


‘terested in. What's his favorite music, 


type of band, musica] instrument, or 
pastime out of school? You'll probably 
get a cut-in, if you appear to be inter- 
esting te your partner; you probably 
won't, if you're staring ahead with a 
grim-as-death expression on your face 
or searching the stag-line in wild dis- 

The one sure way for a girl not to get 
stuck is to be a good dancer. That re- 
quires poise, rhythm, and a relaxed con- 
dition of body and mind. It may mean 
poring over photo-footprint dance books 
and practicing with Bud, Dad, or 
Cousin Wilbur. But It Can Be Donel! 
Do it. 

If you have questions of general in- 
terest which you'd like answered on this 
page, send them to Gay Head, Scholastic 

220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. ¥. Please do not request personal 
answers nor enclose postage stamps. 
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BOMBERS FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SEA... There's a fabulous amount of mag- 
nesium ... enough for 4,000,000 Flying 
Fortresses . . . in every cubic mile of sea 
water. To extract this vital metal from the 
ocean, vast quantities of d-c electricity are 
needed. An electronic device, the Westing- 
house Ignitron, supplies this current by 
changing a.c. to d.c.— right at the water's 
= edge. Enough Ignitrons to supply 3,000,000 
kilowatts are now at work in magnesium, 
aluminum and chlorine plants, in electric 
railway systems, in mines, in many wor 














A NEW X-RAY machine, built by Westing- 
house, makes possible the examination of 
1000 schoo! children daily for symptoms of 
tuberculosis. X-ray pictures are taken by a 
35 mm candid camera — at a cost of less 
than I¢ per exposure. 


gue aye: 
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ELECTRONIC CHEMIST ... The Westinghouse 
Mass Spectrometer analyzes complex gas 
mixtures at amazing speed. In making syn- 
thetic rubber, for example, this electronic 
device cuts the time of chemical analysis 
from days to minutes. 


industries. 





DUST TAKES A HOLIDAY .. . Dust-free air 
is absolutely essential in assembling optical 
equipment for our fighting farces.The West- 
inghouse Precipitron*, an electronic air 
cleaner, avtomatically removes dust particles 
down to the size of 1/250,000th of an inch. 


$-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G THE TIN SUPPLY... 
Electronic high-frequency induction heating 
helps save two-thirds of ovr war-scarce tin 
supply. This is done by flowing a protective 
tin coating, only 30-millionths of an inch 
thick, on steel strip. 
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Although one of the finiest things in the 
universe, the electron is a gigantic force for 
the good of mankind. !t is helping us to win 
the greatest war in history. lt speeds pro- 
duction of goods for war and peace .. 
brings entertainment into our homes... con- 
tributes to our health and happiness in 
countiess ways. And wherever you find elec- 
trons at work you will find Westinghouse elec- 
tronic research at the forefront! 

*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT. . . The 
Westinghouse Sterilamp”, an electronic de- 
vice, deals sudden death to air-borne bac- 
teria in chick brooders — hos reduced chick 
mortality by “50%. Sterilamps are widely 
used in restaurants, conneries, breweries, 
and many other industries. 
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Miracle from Heaven 
(Continued from page 22) 


warmth struggled up within him, a 
peace and thankfulness; and yet, in the 
same moment, and for the second time 
that night, he wanted to cry. 

“I wonder,” said Johnston, “if. any- 
body is to home over at the Vanes.” 

There was a steady quiet in which 
you could hear only sounds from~ the 
stove, and the clock’: ticking. “Johnny,” 
said his mother, “if you mean Evan- 
geline, I wager she might be there.” 

“Her old man never did have much 
time for me,” Johnny said cautiously. 

Johnston’s mother whispered, “Vanjy s 
a right pretty girl.” 

Johnston was silent for a moment. 
Then, “Is anyone in particular taking 
her around these days?” 

“Fact is, I don’t think she’s too gone 
on any of them,” said his mother. “First 
this one, then that. She asks about you 
right often, when 1 meet her alone.” 

Johnston moved over to the clock 
shelf. The clock was on the verge of 
eight-thirty. He waited expectantly and 
in another moment a little gong rang 
inside the brass and imitation marble of 
the old clock. He grinned. “Still makes 
that funny buzz, before and after.” 

“Same old clock,” said Grandpa. 
“Same old home place; same old Nim- 
rod County. Only one thing seems to 
have changed much.” 

“What's that?” 

“Reckon you know,” said Grandpa. 

Johnston shrugged. “Where's the lan- 
tern?” 

-“Hangs on the porch.” 

Johnny went out to get the lantern. 
They heard Johnny banging around out 
on the porch; soon he reappeared with 
the lantern. He raised the glass chim- 
ney, scraped the wick with a match, and 
then lighted it. 
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He put the lantern on the table and 
turned around to get his overcoat and 


cap. 

“You don’t say much, you folks.” 

“Long suit of the Bushes never was 
talking, ‘less they was drunk,” ‘said 
Grandpa. 

Having put on his coat and cap, John- 
ston stood with a big bony hand 
clenched on the wire handle of the lan- 
tern. “Well,” he said, “we don't get 
drunk any more — none of us, I guess. 
. . . It was jast I always felt kind of 
empty and angry, and weak, and quar- 
relsome. That's how ] make it out, think- 
ing about it now.” 

He cleared his throat. “Reckon that 
was the trouble with my father. High 
spirits, and no money, and a willingness 
to fight. . . . Now, take us Bushes: none 
of us ever stole a dime from-anybody! 
We just got in fights, raising a ruckus. 
That’s all we did. But it was enough to 
get us into trouble, and give us a bad 
name. . . . Lot of young folks here in 
this country used to act the same way. 

. . _It.makes me feel good to think of 
Marvin and Braxton, young as they are, 
gone into the service. It will do goed 
things for them. Then they can do good 
things for this country.” 

He took his lantern and went out, 
apparently heading for the Vane place 
by a path that went through the woods. 


Grandpa and Henrietta sat quietly. 


tor some time. Johnny's mother was 
wiping her eyes. 
When Johnny got to the Vane house 


he was greeted effusively by three dogs. 


He knew their voices, and the dogs de- 
cided that they knew him, too, when he 
spoke their names; and with wagging 
tails they escorted him across pebbly 
ground toward the front steps. 

The door came open. Garrison Vane 
bulked there, tall and broad. 

“Who is it?” 

“Johnston Bush.” ~ &. 

Mr. Vane drew a long breath. He 
muttered semething which sounded 
like, “Thought it would be.” Johnny put 
his lantern down on the bottom step. 

Pretty soon he asked,-“Well, do I 
come in, or do I go away?” 

Garrison Vane moved aside from the 
doorway, but still held the door open. 
“Oh,” he said, “I guess you come in.” 

Johnny blew out his lantern and put 
it on the porch. He“entered the com- 
bination living room-dining room of the 


“Vane house and Garrison Vane closed 


the door and then turned around to 
study him. 

“Suit you?” asked Johnny- 

Mr. Vane let his long chin quiver as 
if he wanted to chuckle. Johnny had 
seen him look that way at other people, 
years before, but he had never gazed on 


Johnny with such downright tolerance. 
“Far cry,” Mr. Vane told him, “from 
the kid that was so wild and tough.” 

“I was wild, all right.” i 

“So they tamed you down, did they?” 

“Meek as a lamb,” said Johnny. 

Vane asked, “You want to see Vanjy?” 

“I didn’t walk all the way over here 
the first night I was home,” said Johnny 
easily, “just to chew the fat_with'you.” 
Vane’s face went into a mass of dark 
wrinkles as he laughed. 

The tall farmer turned toward the 
closed kitchen door. He lifted his voice. 
“Vanjy, you got company.” In a mo- 
ment the door opened and Vanjy en- 
tered, followed by her poe 
brother and a yellow-cat. 

Vanjy had some sewing in her A 
she couldn’t seem to make up her mind 
whether to hang onto the sewing or put 
it down on the table. 

“The Mrs.,” said Mr. Vane, “had a 
little cold, so she’s. gone to bed. I'll be 
going myself pretty quick. Don’t you 
stick around too long, Clark,” he told his 
son. 

Vanjy and Johnston stood and looked 
at each other after the father had gone. 
The cat got up on the sofa; Clark waited 
awkwardly, grinning. 

“You're sure a sight for sore eyes,” 
said Johnny Bush to Vanjy. He wished 
to heaven that Clark would get out. 

Vanjy had a pale skin, with quite a 
lot of freckles, but the freckles were 
pale in shade, too, and Johnston had 
always thought they were beautiful. 
Vanjy wore an old green skirt and a 
white blouse. She was stil] wearing the 
apron she had worn for dishwashing. 
Her hair, the color of fresh-cut cherry 
wood, came down low and long and 
soft around her thin neck. Her green- 
gray eyes were startlingly large and 
clear 


She said, “It certainly is good to see 
you again. And everything. Do you 
want to sit down?” 

“I wouldn’t mind.” 

They seated themselves — Vanjy by 
the round center table, and Johnston in 
the biggest overstuffed chair. 

“Would — would you like ‘to play a 
game of some kind, Johnny?” 

“I wouldn't mind,” said Johnny. 
“Whatever suits you folks.” 

Young Clark said, “Reckon we could 
play Millionaire. You know how to play 
Millionaire, Johnny? We play it a lot, 
of nights.” 

Johnny aes “Okay by me.” 

Vanjy explained primly, “It isn’t a 
gambling game; really. You use pre- 
tend money. It’s here in this box.” 

The three of them gathered around 
the center table, and V: faniy ve = the 
box containing the game of Millionaire. 
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“Oh, let’s forget Millionaire!” he cried 
suddenly, and Varffy giggled. 

He could smell something lovely 
about here; it was perfume, and he 
choked to think how long he had gone 
in his young life without being near a 
pretty girl. 

He mumbled, “Kind of close in here, 
isn’t it? Let’s go out on the porch and 
get a breath of air.” 








Evangeline started to say something, 
but he didn’t let her finish. He opened 
the front door and practically pulled 
her out on the porch with him. When 
he had shut the door she stood looking 
up through the gloom, and then he saw 
that she was smiling. He realized that 
he had been thinking of Vanjy for many 
months. He had been dreaming of her, | 
even though he hadn't realized it. 

Back at the Bush home, he pet out 
the lamp which had been left 
in the center of the kitchen table, and | 
went up. the -squeaky staircase to an | 
open room which had always been his. | 

He moved as quietly as possible while | 
preparing for bed, in order to keep from | 
waking his-mother, but soon after he | 
was in bed he ‘heard the floor beginning 
to creak in the next room, and a gray 
shape materialized nea the foot of his | 
bed. It was his mother, coming to him 
in her nightdress, with an old dressing 
sack around her shoulders. 

She whispered, “You asleep?” 

“Just got in bed,” said Johnny hoarse- 
ly. “Sorry I woke you up. 

“Oh, I've been awake,” said his 
mother. “I've been laying there, count- 
ing my blessings. Just laying there think- 
ing. . Johnny, did you see Vanjy?” 

Johnny said, “I sure did,” and gave a 
happy grunt and sigh, and thought 
about seeing Evangeline again. 

“Johnny, is Pee all right?” 

“Everything’s wonderful 

They both listened to the chilly whis- 
per of night beyond the black window. 


They could hear a dog wow-wowing | 


away over in Deep Notch somewhere. 
Presently Henrietta Bush began to 
cry. Johnny stood it as long as he could; 
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then he writhed around and sat up in 
bed. “Look here, woman,” he said, 
“you're plumb wore out. You go to bed 
now. You got a big d&y tomorrow, Did 
you kill the old red rooster?” 

His mother laughed through her 
tears. “We sure did, Johnny.” 

“Plenty of onions and things in the 
stuffing?” asked Johnny hungrily. 

“Plenty, son. Plenty.” Her hands were 
trembling as they stroked his bare arm. 
She whispered, “It’s a miracle from 
heaven. You know, we thought you was 
dead, first off.” ‘ 





Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


118 PRIZES 


Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 
4th ___________15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 
FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 
2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 
ness” — suitable for fr g- Illustrated with 
action photographs from Planters advertisements. 

















Read These Rules Carefully 
1, Anyone under 21 may compete. 
2. After completing thé puzzle, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 





(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant. may submit more 




















than. one entry. Send empty Planters 
Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 3. 
dress, city and state. 4. 
4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 

tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New é. 
York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 


ACROSS 


Short for “airplane.” 
What you would like 
to around Hitler's 


want to talk about it, but it’s just a 
miracle! Like Lazarus and — Oh, how 
did you get awav? The nonere #=" 4 
you escaped, and then you did all those 
other things, but we didn’t know just 
how it was.” ; 

Johnny watched her gray shape, rigid 
against the pale oblong of the window 
as she listened to him. He was listening 
to himself, too. It was like listening to 
a couple of other guys, . . . 

« They said, “Well, it was pretty tough 
being there, and we had to watch our 
chance. My chance came with one of 
the guards. It was just about dark when 
it happened. I got him down, and he 
had a kind of tommy gun, and I took it 
away from him. Then Palmer, and Ep- 
stein, and Donnelly and me-— they 
were took prisoner the same time I was 


— they came right along. We kind of 


shot our way out of there.” 

The other guys went of and on. tell- 
ing her about it. “During the night, the 
first Germans caught up with us — We 


still had enough ammunition left, I got 


two of them, and the other boys got 
what weapons they had, and then we 
killed the rest. We were raring to go, by 
that time. Then we met that car full of 
German officers and — Oh, it’s a lot of 
details,” Johnny cried, softly. “A lot of 
military details. Let’s not go into that 
now.” 

His mother murmured reverently, “A 
real miracle! Was it - was it true about, 
in the paper — they gave you a Distin- 
guished Flying Cross?” ; 

“Gosh sake, no!” he said, “Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Ma! That’s that 
extra ribbon on my coat —the one all 
blue in the middle, and white and red 
on the ends. I'll explain about them, one 
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April 23, 1945. No entries accepted 
after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 
mitting complete and correct solutions to 
the puzzle and whose completed limer- 
icks Gre considered the most original 


. Natural substance con- nile deling 
taining metal. 

. The continent in which 
China is located. 

. Short for “omnibus.” 

. South Dakota (abbr.). 


ot these times. You know,” he added, 
“T’ve got at least twenty-six days Maybe 


more.” 
She whispered, “Good night, Johnny.” 


of “yes. 
12. A rod used for beating 
time to music. 


and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 
ners will be announced in this magazine 


Then she tiptoed back to her own room, 
and left him there, staring up at the 
friendly ceiling, thinking of the next 


May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of a 94 A single object or unit. 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 25. Possessing the 

tical with that tied for will be awarded ties of a true _ ae 
each tying contestant. 26. A seagoing vessel. 
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Reprinted by permission. of Collier's and » 
the author. © 
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Wight, of Ohio, our 

rifle champion. The secret 

cess? 

“| don’t know what made the 

shot.” she admits, “except that I 

young and got regular sleep. All I 

is, I'll always be interested in guns, 

| hope that my -husband, who is 

with the Army in India, will some 

be interested in them, too.” 
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English constitutional history. She was 
then the nation’s ninth rapking woman 
rifle shot. 

Everybody agreed that Helen should 
be on the varsity team. But the coach 


waved: the book of rules, which said . 


‘No women,” 


Despite. this humiliation, Helen went « 


on to win four national women’s cham- 
pionships. Before her husband went 


overseas, she was on a team that helped. 


test the Garand rifle for the Army at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 

“You can hit a mosquito at 5U yards 
with our mew sharpshooter guns,” she’ 
claims. “But you’ve got to. watch out 
for the kick. rookies get hurt -be- 
cause they fold their thumbs over the 


The U. §, champ is now. studying law 
at Columbia University. She aspires to 
become an expert on problenis of juve- 
nile delinquency. Some gun, eh kid! 
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Studies Edition. 


‘Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 

circulation when you get 

: an attack of surface 

: . pimples or blotchy skin. 

Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment .. . 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. B4, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





LEARN WATCH REPAIRING ‘:,' 


war security Work for a jewsler. Also make large 





largest watchmaking school in ‘the 
U. S. A—THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO. 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side 
Pittsburgh. Pa and 4 Smithfield $t.. Pittsburgh, Pa 


NM Send for Free Catalogue © 
of School, Church, Dra- 
matic, Fraternity and 
Sorority Pins and Rings. \ 

. ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. & 
R525 112A Fulton St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Prices subject to 200% Fed. Saies Tax 


Earn your graduation ex- 

+ SENIORS: Penses by taking orders 

for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 

tion Name Cards from fellow students. 

Free cards and free sample kit. Write 

today to Printeraft, 1423 E. Kim St., 
Scranton 5, Pa. 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 

sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! Th: biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {Ge to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown. New York. 





BUY MORE WAR STAMPS 





SAVING LIVES WITH 
SERUM ALBUMIN 





Doctors today know the riddle of why an injured 
man, his wounds perfectly treated, may still not 
recover. He may be a victim of “‘shock,”’.a dan- 
gerous trend toward failure of blood circulation. 
Unless this trend is promptly reversed, the effect 
is fatal. 


Now doctors have a new tool to fight shock—a’ 


tool newer than blood transfusions or plasma.This 
discovery, concentrated Serum Albumin, when 
used in shock cases, actually draws fluid from the 
body tissues into the circulation to make up the 
loss. This Human Serum Albumin is made from 
the blood you donate. 

Squibb Laboratories were among the first to 
produce Serum Albumin for our Armed Forces. 
Today vast quantities are in use by medical corps- 
men in critical battle areas, saving lives that would 
otherwise be lost. This is a typical example of how 
Squibb translates the results of academic research 
into large-scale production when the need is great. 





Se ee ee Ae bene ae in this room, w 
the temperature is kept at 35° F. Each bottle the blood 

one donor. Atos teceening vo cbtais bated Samal three co 
piste Sypedonats ‘eat dee packaged Geli SSP buoyan 
Sunteinar that Gin drea tedseroel treat in thy Se SAEED eet tehergeees 


Testing in Squibb Laboratories. No matter how vast th 
quantities a Squibb Laboratories hold to rig 
standards of potency and uniformity. The production ¢ 
Human Serum Albumin is one of the many Squibb acti 
ities dedicated to saving lives in war as well as in peac 


interesting comparison. The smail vial at the left contains about 314 ounces 
of Human Serum Albumin. This is equivalent to 32 ounces of whole in 
the two bottles at right. Normal Serum Albumin (Human) prepared by 
Squibb is in wide use by landing parties and paratroops because it is so easily 
carried and is ready for instant use. 
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DEBATE BROADCAST 


fune in February 20, 9:30 p.m. EWT, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
in cooperation with NUEA and Scho- 
lastic Magazines, will present a 45-min- 
ute discussion on the national debate 
topic: 

RESOLVED: That the legal! voting age 

should be reduced to 18. 
theodore Granik, Moderatur. Speakers: 


Affirmative 
Hon. Augustus W. Bennet, Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York. 
avid A. Funk, Senior, Wooste: (Ohio) 
High School. 
tetsy Ancker, Senior, Shortridge High 
School. Indianapolis, Ind 


Negative 
Or. Walter Crosby Eells. Exec. Sec’y., 
American Ass'n. of Junior Colleges. 
Robert E. Mertz, Freshman. Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 
lanie Teipel, Senior, Adamson High 
School, Dallas. Texas 





Intergroup Yearbook 


[he National Counci! for the Social 
studies is preparing « yearbook on inter- 
group education. A large portion of the 
book will be devoteu to describing prac- 
tices in schools (2lementary, secondary, 
ind college) which deal with problems 
of relationships >f religious. racial, eth- 
aic, or any other minority groups in the 
United States. The editors are inter- 
2sted in practices of any tvpes. (a) any 
incidental emphasis i: Social Studies or 
in othe: areas of instruction; (b) 
courses o1 curriculun, units fleveloped 
ind taught; (c) student activities, such 
is athletivs, assemblies, social .ife; (d) 
‘ase studies of children conterned with 
group adjustment, ;e) community activ- 
ities, particularly if these are either 
sponsored by schools or in some way 
related to schools They are interested 
in what individual teachers are doing as 
vell as im school-wice or city-wide pro 
‘rams 

Any suggestions on wha! c‘eachers 
hink this yearbook should emphasize 
« contair will be welcomed. Printed or 
nimeographed materials should be in- 
‘luded 

The editors are anxious to hea: trom 
wyone doing work in this field If you 
ire doing such work yourself o: know of 
nyone else, please write to Miss Hilda 
faba, National Council to: the Social 
Studies, 381 Fourth Avenue. New York 
16. NY. or Mi William Van Til, 
dureau tor Intercultural! Edycation. 119 
West 57th Street 


Leading Educators 
endorse 


HANDBOOK 


OF LIFE INSURANCE 


’ published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT 


of Discussion Questions with Answers, Quiz Questions 


DR. CLAUDE M. FUESS, 
HEADMASTER, PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

“An ample and useful discussion of 
the possibilities of life insurance for 


with Answers, and large colored Wall Chart 


will give your students a clearer un. 
derstanding of the part life insurance 
plays in our modern society. Its 64 
pages are illustrated; and with the 


the average person.” book are included two different sets 


of significant questions and answers, 


T. C. McCRACKEN, all worked out. Yours for the asking! 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


“It will benefit teachers who wish to 


The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey 
and Arthur C. Daniels, of the Institute 


use its content in connection with in- © Life Insurance, have a rich back- 
structional work.” ground of experience in this field, 


J. DUANE SQUIRES, 


and all the informational resources 
of the industry to draw upon. Prom- 


CHAIRMAN, DEPT. OF SOCIALSTUDIES jnent educators were consulted and 


COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
NEW LONDON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“It certainly should be a useful ad- 
junct to teaching and should have a 
wide distribution.” 


FREE... 
Studies, Business, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Mathematics 
...aclear... concise... authorita- 
tive text for teaching life insurance. 


contributed helpful suggestions and 
constructive criticisms during the 


preparation of the book. 


The book was written in response 
x * * to requests received by the Institute 
of Life Insurance from teachers and 
students in all parts of the country 
and has met enthusiastic response 
from coast to coast. It has been 
adopted as the official life insurance 
text by many Boards of Education. 


. to Teachers of Social 


The Handbook of Life Insurance Send for your copy today! 











f SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 
Janke Fill out and mail the coupon foday for your 


free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 


Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation, please send my desk co py of the HANDBOOK OF 
LIFE INSURANCE, together with the Class Instruction Kit and large colored 
wall chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 


Name 





Position 





School 








Street 











City 

















